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WHO'S WHO 


GRACE H. SHERWOOD has had a host of readers 
for her frequent articles and stories in the secular 
and religious press. Some years back, an article 
published in Scribner’s, entitled, The Catholic Lay- 
woman’s Viewpoint attracted national attention. 
She is the author of The Oblates’ Hundred and One 
Years. Besides writing, she has engaged in various 
experimental library and charitable activities, all 
of them highly original. .. . ERIK von KUHNELT- 
LEDDIHN was born some thirty years ago in 
Styria. He is Hungarian, in race and education. He 
has published three novels in German, two of which 
have been translated into English: Gates of Hell 
and Night Over the East. Another novel by him will 
be published this coming autumn by Sheed and 
Ward. Since his subjects demanded a thorough 
knowledge of Marxism, he has twice visited Russia. 
During the past summer, he and his wife traveled 
through Nationalist Spain. Last year he lectured at 
Georgetown University, Washington. . . . JOHN 
EOGHAN KELLY has appeared in our columns 
several times during the past half year and has 
dealt most effectively with the issues of Commu- 
nism and the Spanish War. His subject this week is 
one of paramount importance. Attention is also 
called to a Comment appearing on page 194... . 
ALBERT WHELAN, our Managing Editor, is also 
one of the keenest students of the Spanish War... . 
THEODORE MAYNARD, author of our poem for 
last week, is versatile also as a lecturer, charming 
as an essayist and notable as a biographer. 
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COMMENT 











SPANISH curiosities are not unique. Every week 
brings a few. For example, we received the largest 
consignment yet from the Spanish Embassy, Wash- 
ington. A sealed envelope contained 100 pieces of 
assorted, beautifully printed propaganda for the 
Loyalist Reds. The postage would have cost any 
American citizen eighty-five cents. But our guest, 
Senor de los Rios, was privileged to send it stamped: 
“Diplomatic Mail. FREE.” Our honorable post- 
masters and postal clerks and letter-carriers are 
servants expediting Spanish propaganda, free. It 
would be well to ask Mr. Farley about this, for 
Sefior de los Rios has been propagandizing the na- 
tion most thoroughly and economically. It might be 
well, also, for some resident of Washington to ob- 
serve the tons of diplomatic mail, and calculate the 
volume, that our efficient Postal Department han- 
dies for the Spanish junta of Senor de los Rios. 
Another example is quite intriguing. It is a sample 
of editing the news in the unbiased New York 
Times. On May 20, the earliest edition carried a 
story by Harold Callender, entitled Insurgents 
Look to Fascist Forms. This edition contained these 
sentences: 

Freemasonry, which is Jewish, is part of the Brit- 
ish Intelligence Service. .. . 

This anti-Semitism in a country that drove out 
Jews four centuries ago seemed odd. Lest it be re- 
garded as an isolated case, it should be noted that 
official propaganda posters depict a broom (General 
Francisco Franco) sweeping out “Masons” as well 
as Reds and other alleged enemies of Spain. 

But the sentences were strangely omitted in the 
Late City Edition of the Times. The story occupied 
exactly the same amount of space in both editions; 
the space of the deletions was taken up by carding. 
Mr. Callender does not fare so well as Mr. Ferns- 
worth or Mr. Matthews. There is, of course, no edi- 
torial policy apparent in the Times’ editorial cen- 
sorship. 


THE PRESS gave little notice to the New York Sun 
when it received this year’s Medal of Honor from 
the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri for distinguished newspaper service in the 
United States. Under the terms of the award we are 
heartily in agreement. Today, amid the competi- 
tion, high-tension salesmanship, and what might be 
truly called the cult of the beast in man by pictures 
and sensational reporting, the Sun has preserved its 
distinction and a good measure of that noblesse 
oblige which was zealously guarded within the 
precincts of the press rooms before the days of 
yellow journalism and the tabloid, trucking to the 
lower intellectual bracket. It has had a career of 
artistic excellence and high promise in the early 
days of Dana; these it has not lost in the changes 
that followed, first in the morning and more recently 
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in the afternoon field. James E. Craig of the edi- 
torial staff of the Sun, who was at Columbia, Mo., 
to receive the award, referred to the “truths” which 
he said 105 years of journalism have fixed in the 
hearts and minds of those responsible for the Sun’s 
traditions. He mentioned that true journalistic in- 
dependence could only be maintained by “‘intellec- 
tual candor, economic probity and moral forthright- 
ness.” In congratulating the Sun on its merited 
honor we are moved by two thoughts. It is a paper 
that no family need be ashamed of subscribing to 
and finding at its door. A future critic of the press 
will find that, amid the riot, blare and sensational- 
izing of the metropolitan horde, the quiet dignity, 
excellent literary style, high journalistic craftsman- 
ship of the Sun appears as an assuring gleam among 
the clouds. 


CARDENAS, of Mexico, has need, apparently, to 
make a show of strength. It has long been known 
by everybody in Mexico, and by those Americans 
who follow Mexican developments, that General 
Cedillo was not in the sunshine. It was common 
gossip that he was not unwilling to consider plans 
for opposition to the strange brand of Fascist-Com- 
munism that throttles Mexico. It was not beyond 
suspicion that he might sometime use the troops 
that surrounded him in his State of San Luis Potosi. 
President Cardenas, now that oil and other matters 
are disturbing, would seem to judge this the proper 
time to deliver an attack on General Cedillo and 
subdue the peasants who wanted to retain their 
parcels of land. As far as can be learned at the 
moment, this is not a revolt in San Luis Potosi; it 
is the Mexican strategy of nipping in the root any 
movement of opposition, of killing off any con- 
tender for the dictatorship. We hold no sides with 
General Cedillo, though we suspect that he might 
be a little less bad than Cardenas and his militant 
atheists. We do, however, make a very safe and 
utterly platitudinous prophecy: the Cardenas-Ce- 
dillo scrap will be determined by the favor of Wash- 
ington, the interests, and American interventionists. 


ANTON LANG, the potter, most famous Christus 
of the Passion Play of Oberammergau, died in Mu- 
nich on May 18. It was his privilege to play the rdéle 
of Christ in three of the Oberammergau perform- 
ances, in 1900, 1910, and 1922. Strangely enough 
he was not chosen for the part either because he 
was rated a good actor, or because he was supposed 
to look particularly like Our Lord. He was chosen 
because he was considered among his villagers as 
the young man who had led the most blameless life 
of all those they knew. Yet it cannot be denied that 
in time Anton Lang did come to look remarkably 




















like the Christ we have known in His traditional 
representations in art. The réle of Christ was to 
Anton Lang no mere theatrical presentation. It was 
a work of devotion, of prayer, even of suffering, for 
he has related that it was an extreme discomfort 
to him in the long progress of the play (which took 
a whole day to present) to spend his time during one 
whole scene with his arms outstretched on the 
cross. When he became too old to portray the part 
so dear to him from his youth, Anton Lang modestly 
accepted the réle of the prologue in the portrayals 
of the Passion Play in 1930 and 1934, and never 
by any indication or sign did he show that he felt 
resentment that the Christus part was given over 
to a younger and more vigorous actor, his relative, 
Alois Lang. Christ can be pleased with Anton Lang 
for the sincere effort he made to appropriate to his 
own life not only the dramatic part but something 
of the sweetness and gentleness of Christ. There 
may be a mystical symbolism in the death of 
Oberammergau’s famous Christus in Germany at 
this time, the time when the real Christ is being not 
merely in figure but literally crucified, a symbolism 
which may be revealed to us on Judgment Day 
when God unrolls the world’s full story and in- 
dicates to us what a puny little wail occurred under 
our stars when good Christian folk were compelled 
under duress to extend their hands and exclaim 
“Heil, Hitler,” and when that weird travesty of the 
true cross called the swastika was unfurled as the 
symbol of the new German religion. 


A MEMORIAL has been completed at Sault Ste. 
Marie to Father Gagnieur, S.J. Our attention has 
been called to it by the Passionist, Father Brian 
Murphy, whose letter appears this week under 
Correspondence. When this “Last of the Black- 
robes” died in February, 1937, at the age of eighty, 
he was the recipient of many tributes. For forty- 
nine years he had labored zealously on behalf of 
the copper-colored children he had adopted and 
who had adopted him. Thinking nothing of himself, 
he failed to fend off recognition that was forced 
upon him. Only the circumstances of his health and 
death prevented him from receiving the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts offered to him so gracious- 
ly by the University of Michigan for “his service to 
the Indians of this region, and his contributions to 
the knowledge of the Indian languages and cus- 
toms.”’ Governor Osborn, a year after his death, 
delivered a moving eulogy of him, and Bishop 
Plagens urged the perpetuation of his memory. In 
one sense, he was the last of the Blackrobes; but 
in the truer sense, such as he himself would affirm, 
the last of the Blackrobes will not be until the last 
of the Indians has gone to heaven. 


THE Sacred Roman Rota upheld the validity of 
thirty-six marriages and declared the nullity of 
twenty during the year 1937 according to its report 
Officially released. In cases reviewed during 1937, 
the nullity denied before was upheld in ten cases, 
and the nullity declared before was upheld in two. 


In three cases the former nullity decision was re- 
versed. It is well to call attention to the word nul- 
lity. The Roman Rota is not a divorce court. It does 
not, as the civil divorce courts, grant freedom to 
the parties where there is proven to exist a real 
marriage with a real bond. If, after due process, it 
finds from some defect of law there never had been 
a marriage between two persons, it proclaims a 
declaration of nullity. This distinction is funda- 
mental and offers no kind of quibbling. Yet this 
same distinction is repeatedly missed by opponents 
of the Church’s doctrine and discipline on Christian 
marriage. Any stand, however sacred, against the 
passions of men and license of conduct is sure to 
invite attack and unfair criticism. Because all re- 
ligious and even ethical restraints are abandoned, 
we find it asserted, even by those commanding a 
certain respect by reason of their position, that 
divorce has come to be an established fact in Amer- 
ican life. To offset so lamentable a condition the 
discipline of the only body that stands for the 
sanctity of marriage should not be misrepresented. 
The Sacred Rota functions in complete agreement 
with the Church’s firm, unvarying stand against 
the dissolubility of Christian, consummated mar- 
riage. 


PRESS freedom in the Third Reich, according to 
the Vatican Osservatore Romano, consists in being 
permitted to publish what, and that alone, the Hit- 
ler Government allows. To attempt to criticize, 
question or defend a policy contrary to that of the 
Leader means seizure and suppression. The German 
press, which is just another word for saying the 
German Government, has carried on “an infamous 
campaign against the Church,” while the Catholic 
press has been completely silenced. The right to de- 
fend herself against these attacks has been forbid- 
den her, and while falsehood, injustice and libel 
have sullied her fair name, all attempts on the part 
of the Church spokesmen at vindication have been 
sedulously repressed. Certain Pontifical documents, 
intended by His Holiness to enlighten the people 
of Germany and “tear down the barriers of incom- 
prehension, suspicion and hate,” have never been 
allowed to appear in print, or even to be read from 
the pulpit. Thus does the Third Reich hope to un- 
dermine the Faith of millions of German people, 
and in place of Christ substitute a mythological 
Wotan. But such tyranny will not prevail against 
the Church. Rome and the barbarous German 
hordes tried it and signally failed. 


WHILE the theatre owners were shouting their 
recent accusations against Garbo, Joan Crawford 
and other coast divinities, the Senate was quietly 
passing the Neely Bill prohibiting the block-booking 
of motion pictures. Block-booking and blind-selling 
are trade terms highly popularized during the past 
few years by well-meaning reformers who insist 
that under present business arrangements the the- 
atre owner has no real power to select the films he 
will show on his screen, that he must take Holly- 
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wood’s bad pictures along with the good, and that 
he is unable to refuse exhibition of socially harm- 
ful films. But this Review has always seen in that 
argument another instance of the old fallacy that 
goodness can be achieved through legislation and 
that instead of persuading men to virtue all you 
have to do is to make a new law. Several years ago 
the Legion of Decency announced its attitude on 
the block-booking squabble. The Legion did not 
want to interfere in what it saw to be merely a 
fight between wholesalers and retailers over a sell- 
ing arrangement. Nevertheless, it sent a representa- 
tive to the Congressional hearings to object to the 
much-publicized claim that such legislation would 
clean up the screen and keep it pure. The mere 
abolition of block-booking will not solve the screen’s 
moral problems (said this representative). The Le- 
gion believes that decency will be brought about 
and preserved by self-regulation within the indus- 
try and not by Federal prohibition of controversial 
trade practices. The Legion will not line up with 
the “reformers” in this fight; it does not favor the 
bill. That statement was made three years ago. Yet 
Senator Neely, in urging the passage of his bill, 
claimed that the Legion had endorsed it. And what 
about his argument that exhibitors are not to be 
blamed for showing bad pictures? There are nearly 
350 films classified in the Legion’s latest list. 
Twenty of these are in the condemned section. All 
the condemned films are of foreign or independent 
manufacture. In other words, all these objection- 
able films are being exhibited by theatre owners 
who deliberately choose to show them, any one of 
whom is free to keep them out of his theatre. 


LOCATED on a mountain-top overlooking the city 
of Tortosa, in Spain, for more than thirty years 
stood the world-famous Observatory of the Ebro. 
The reputation of its curators for their contribution 
to astronomical science was such that even the 
iconoclast Red Government deemed it advisable to 
leave it unmolested. The fact of the continued oper- 
ation of the Observatory was used as another piece 
of propaganda to fool the public into believing that 
the Communist rule of Barcelona was deeply inter- 
ested in the advancement of science and education. 
Scientists the world over had begun to hope that 
the Observatory was definitely spared. Vain hope! 
Before retreating from Roquetas, the Red army 
despoiled the Observatory, scattered its invaluable 
collection of records, dismantled and carted away 
its instruments, forcibly carried off its curators to 
Barcelona. Science has again suffered an irrepara- 
ble harm, and the harm is not only to Spain but to 
the world at large. To the Observatory of the Ebro 
the nations of the world, and particularly the 
United States, are indebted, for it was there that 
the cyclonoscope was first discovered and was later 
perfected and adapted to the conditions of the Far- 
East at the Observatory of Manila. It was there 
along the banks of the Ebro that the Spanish Jesuit 
scientists, who for years had watched over the 
Pacific and warned mariners of approaching ty- 
phoons, received their first training and inspiration. 
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The Ebro has given to the world an Algue, a Selga, 
names held in benediction over the China seas. The 
destruction of the Observatory of the Ebro is the 
world’s loss. The Hammer and the Sickle has once 
again dealt a deadly blow at civilization. 


DISSENSION within the party, local incidents af- 
fecting Communists around New York have un- 
doubtedly determined Mr. Browder’s new all in- 
clusive democracy versus Fascism plan for the 
party’s annual convention. That all the elements of 
the comprehensive policy have been in use by the 
Communists is clearly shown in a really informative 
article in the June Harper’s on Communism Twenty 
Years After. But of course it will be handy for Isaacs, 
Gerson and anti-Fascists to point proudly to the 
proposed new party constitution “upholding the 
democratic achievements of the American people,” 
pledging party members to “work actively for the 
preservation and extension of democracy and 
peace.” It is amusing to consider the only official 
example of Communist “democracy” in Russia to- 
day. But it is more serious for true Communists and 
especially for the Comintern to decide how they 
consider this playing up of democracy and playing 
down of the International to make it easy for Ger- 
son to dupe Americans. Hitler and Mussolini pay 
no cheap lip service to democracy. We wonder how 
this barrage of fog and misrepresentation will affect 
the advocates of the Leninist theories, and how Mr. 
Browder’s plans to discipline spies and “betrayers 
of party confidence” will go down with our literary 
mouthpieces of liberty and intellectual sincerity. 
Yet the dupes of Mr. Browder will pledge themselves 
in societies against war and fascism and for peace 
and democracy. But this should not be forgotten. 
The whole affair, from Dimitrov’s United Front of 
the Third International at Moscow to Browder’s 
constitution, are so many moves in the same game. 


A SURVEY of the health of college students, issued 
in a preliminary report by the American Youth 
Commission, reveals that more than a third of the 
new students at fifty-six colleges and universities 
which make tests for tuberculosis were found to be 
infected to some degree; eleven per cent of freshmen 
in twenty-nine colleges, over a two-year period, had 
uncorrected or inadequately corrected visual errors; 
almost sixty per cent of students in eighteen speci- 
fied colleges have various teeth and oral disorders; 
of 4,716 students in thirty-five colleges thirty per 
cent were underweight by ten per cent; five per 
cent overweight by fifteen per cent; “many colleges 
have no adequate health program.” For the last, 
there is no excuse today, as doubtless every such 
college has an athletic program and varsity squads 
while rigidly exacting an athletic fee. The report 
appends a charming and naively challenging com- 
pliment which the colleges can use at this season: 
“According to the last census slightly more than 
half of the positions of great influence in this coun- 
try were filled by men and women who had at- 
tended institutions of college rank.” 

















HIS EXCELLENCY 


THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 


A record that does honor to no one who holds it 


JOHN E. KELLY 














TO TRACE, in nineteen hundred words, the tortu- 
ous course of Marxist mentality and radical “states- 
manship” exemplified by Fernando de los Rios, 
accredited to the United States Government by the 
ephemeral ambulant Communist-Anarchist-Syndi- 
calist regime now sojourning uneasily in Barcelona, 
is an exercise in selection. The bearded Professor- 
Ambassador is consistent only in his opposition to 
the Christian civilized side of any question in which 
he has intruded himself. 

On February 18, 1931, Fernando de los Rios sat 
in jail in Madrid, the result of a childish attempt at 
revolution. Among his colleagues were some who 
have written their names in red block letters across 
the history of the past seven years. De los Rios was 
to have been “Minister of Justice” in the outlaw 
government. But he was not above accepting capi- 
talistic comforts which he denounced in his preach- 
ments to the mob. A reporter for the Daily Mail 
(London) found him the star prisoner: “His friends 
have plenty of money and his cell is equal to any 
room in a third-rate hotel, with electric heater and 
flowers on the wash-stand.” The Professor did not 
share his comforts with his fellows, though it is 
recorded that he sang to them when newspapermen 
were admitted to see the show. The would-be Presi- 
dent, Niceto Alcala Zamora, whom the Professor 
abominates today, “was sitting huddled in his over- 
coat, as apparently he had neither the wherewithal 
for heat nor for flowers.” 

Treason is a capital crime in any country, and 
on March 20, 1931, the Royal Government brought 
to trial for the abortive rebellion of December 30, 
the Professor, the shivering Alcala Zamora, Largo 
Caballero (who in 1934 was to proclaim himself 
the “Lenin of Spain”), Alvaro Albornoz (in 1936 
Spanish Red Ambassador to Paris and recipient of 
$40,000,000 of the gold stolen from the Bank of 
Spain), and others. Their counsel was Ossorio Gal- 
lardo, since awarded an Ambassadorship and a 
large share of the looted gold. The tyrannical Mon- 
archist Government permitted the defendants to 
appear in court without handcuffs, to make un- 
limited speeches and to pack the court with friends. 

The Professor, proclaiming himself the spokes- 
man of “twenty-one million Spaniards” (the entire 
population, excepting only Alfonso XIII and the 





Duke of Alba), rushed at this chance for publicity. 
His beard waved as he proclaimed that the con- 
spirators had projected an Iberian Federation, to 
include Portugal, by force or otherwise. He would 
“rescue the finances of the country from foreign 
hands”; in 1936 he swept the treasures of Spain 
into the insatiable maw of Soviet Russia. The prose- 
cutor asked only six months’ imprisonment, and 
Madrid newspapers prophesied that if found guilty 
the Professor and Company would be pardoned on 
the King’s birthday, May 17. Actually, the King 
commuted the sentences upon their announcement. 

In mid-April, following municipal elections that 
showed a rise of the Republican spirit in the large 
centers, but not in the rural districts, the conspira- 
tors raised mobs in the capital and elsewhere, and 
Alfonso left the country. The Professor came into 
his own, the “heavily bearded dreamer” sat in the 
chair of the Minister of Justice. One of his first acts 
(April 18, 1931) was to forbid Government officials 
to attend religious services. The Ambassador, who 
extols democracy in his undiplomatic broadcasts to 
the American people, was fascinated by the exer- 
cise of power. On May 13, he ordered the confisca- 
tion of all royal property, breaking a promise made 
by Alcala Zamora to the fleeing monarch that his 
personal property would be respected. The Profes- 
sor excused himself: “Alfonso’s tyrannical attitude” 
justified the seizure. Had Alfonso been a genuine 
tyrant, he might reign in Spain today; weakness 
and indulgence toward the conspirators of 1930 led 
to his downfall. Spain’s tragedy developed; mobs 
began the systematic burning of churches and con- 
vents. The Minister of Justice stood aside, “because 
the popular mind holds the Church allied with the 
monarchy.” No doubt it was as the symbol of the 
popular mind that he was reported, during the 
midst of the disorders, to be planning the eviction 
of the Religious Orders from Spain. 

The Professor’s activities during the remainder 
of 1931 were largely devoted to outraging the Cath- 
olic people of Spain, ninety-five per cent of the 
population. On May 25, he drew up a decree ex- 
pelling the Jesuits; on September 11, he officially 
urged priests to wed; two weeks earlier he had de- 
nounced the protocol of 1851 (by which the Gov- 
ernment paid a sum equal to three per cent of the 
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value of the lands confiscated from the Church in 
1836) and suppressed protests by force. Twelve 
Basque newspapers telegraphed the League of Na- 
tions protesting their suppression; there is no rec- 
ord that Bishop McConnell or Norman Thomas or- 
ganized committees in defense of Basque free 
speech in 1931. 

The Ambassador who becomes so lyric in our 
secular press over the “criminal” invasion of the 
Basque country by General Franco’s armies, sent 
28,000 troops to overawe the Basque people who 
protested his summary deportation of the Primate 
of Spain, Cardinal Segura y Saenz. Although Min- 
ister of Justice, he seems to have invaded the juris- 
diction of his colleagues without scruple: on No- 
vember 30, he announced a “two year plan” to 
change Spain’s entire agrarian and social life. He 
admitted that during its consummation agricultural 
collapse and universal suffering would result; but 
the survivors would no doubt call him blessed. Uni- 
versal suffering would hardly be expected to extend 
to the point of reduction of Ministerial salaries, 
which had just been self-raised, that of President 
Alcala Zamora to $187,000 annually. 

Temporarily eclipsed in 1932, de los Rios re- 
turned to the headlines in 1933, in characteristic 
fashion. In July he rebuffed United States Ambas- 
sador Bowers who requested consideration for four 
American tourists imprisoned in Palma de Mallorca 
after a minor altercation with the Civil Guard. His 
attitude was distinctly hostile and he refused to 
alter prison arrangements whereby Mrs. Clifford 
Lockwood, of Boston, was locked in a cell with an 
insane woman. Lemuel Parton, in the New York 
Sun, described him as “vehemently critical of Amer- 
ica and Americans.” On July 28, he gave further 
evidence of his attitude to the country that now 
welcomes him officially, boasting that “Spain is 
buying as little as possible from the United States.” 
The next day the Professor’s career reached a new 
high: Left Republican Spain recognized Soviet Rus- 
sia, with de los Rios as chief sponsor. 

In 1934, the Third International by its own con- 
fession engineered a Communist revolt in the As- 
turias, put down by the Civil Guard and the Span- 
ish Army only after a struggle costing thousands of 
lives. While the Russian arms surrendered by the 
Reds were still being counted, de los Rios came 
forth as the advocate of the Communists, declaring 
for the “Russian system of life.” 

Six years of conspiracy, of vicious meddling with 
the institutions and people of Spain, came to a head 
on July 17, 1936. The people of Spain forestalled an 
outright Soviet regime, planned for August 1, by 
the National rising. Mr. de los Rios was at liberty to 
give all his time to furthering the Red cause, hold- 
ing the well-paid sinecure of Dean of the Madrid 
University. Though sixty years of age, he sprang 
into action. His first mission was a double-barrelled 
one: to rid the Paris Embassy of the patriot Span- 
iards there and to obtain official aid from the Blum 
Government. The Ambassador, Counselor, and near- 
ly all of the staff having cast their lot with the 
Spanish people, de los Rios was free to concentrate 
on Blum and the French Minister of Aviation, the 
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violent radical, Pierre Cot. He almost suceeded; 
but for the prudent counsels of President LeBrun 
and the President of the Chamber, Herriot, he 
would have. 

Returning to Madrid, de los Rios was ambitious 
to succeed José Giral as Prime Minister of the Ma- 
drid regime. Here he ran afoul of the greater ambi- 
tions of Largo Caballero and was shipped to the 
United States as Ambassador, the blow softened by 
an “expense account” of $15,000,000. Professor de 
los Rios knew the United States, having been here 
four times previously, and constituting himself our 
severest critic. In 1920, the monarchist Government 
of Spain, having accepted an invitation to a social- 
problem congress in this country, sent a mission 
under the Visconde de Eza, to which were attached, 
as legal advisors presumed to know the labor point 
of view, Largo Caballero and Fernando de los Rios. 
The benighted Royal officials thought the inclusion 
of the two radicals denoted democracy. On this 
journey he denounced our “insatiable land hunger” 
and predicted our armed conquest of Mexico and 
Central America. 

In 1928, he lectured on Spanish culture, which he 
has taken a leading part in destroying, at Columbia 
University. In 1929, employed as a teacher at a 
summer school in Puerto Rico, he stirred up native 
feeling against the United States, proclaiming in 
one diatribe that “the United States does not take 
the trouble to understand the soul of Puerto Rico.” 
Mr. de los Rios is an expert on souls, his Govern- 
ment having liberated 300,000 from their earthly 
tabernacles. In 1932, while Minister of Education, 
he made a widely quoted public address airing his 
view that the United States, Spain and Russia were 
the three chief world experiments and that depres- 
sion would lead the United States “to economic and 
political reorganization, along socialistic lines.” It 
was not fashionable to use the word “Communistic” 
in de los Rios’ circle until 1933. 

Since arriving in Washington, his attitude toward 
this country has not changed. He has soiled his 
post as Ambassador by becoming chief of a propa- 
ganda factory, the like of which, as the Washington 
correspondent Paul Mallon says, has not been seen 
here since the World War. He lavished money in 
entertainment, thinking that he is conquering 
Washington thereby. Soviet Ambassador Troya- 
novsky, who watched cynical Washingtonians de- 
vour his free caviar and champagne, to no result, 
might disillusion his Red colleague. The imminence 
of defeat has made him hysterical. He has taken to 
lecturing the American people on its foreign rela- 
tions, to such an extent that the New York Times 
(Nov. 25, 1937) which certainly cannot be consid- 
ered unfriendly to his cause, felt compelled to ad- 
monish him after a particularly gauche outburst: 


(The Ambassador) indulged in certain exaggerations 
which cannot really help his cause. Expressed on 
foreign soil, they come near being a diplomatic im- 
propriety. It is not for him to say what the policy of 
our Government ought to be or to tell us what will 
happen to us if his advice is not followed. 


It will be interesting to watch the well-heeled Pro- 
fessor’s orientation if the collapse of the Barcelona 
regime strands him on these shores. 














WOMEN IN THE HOME 
CAN APPLY THE ENCYCLICALS 


A particular application to the problem of Patrick 


GRACE H. SHERWOOD 











IN all the millions of words that have been 
preached and lectured and written about the en- 
cyclicals, I can recall seeing them directed only 
once at women, especially. Those, in a magazine 
devoted to the colored race, asked pointedly: 
“What are you, as a Catholic woman, doing about 
that cook of yours during these depression times?” 
Having been obliged to let my cook go on account 
of those same times, they did not seem to bear on 
my particular problems. 

For problems have arisen for women as well as 
men these last few years, problems which have 
nothing to do with the alphabetical listing which 
have also arisen in flocks to solve things, in which 
there is no Supreme Court decision to go by but 
only the decision of one’s own conscience: such as 
where, and even whether, to buy, ethically; the 
choice between the economy which stretches one’s 
clothes dollars, leaving more for charity, or the 
seeming extravagance which gives them, only half- 
worn, to the needy. 

Who is to settle the question of whether the true 
Christian ideal is to live in an asceticism and sim- 
plicity which dispenses with all but the most neces- 
sary service—and leaves maids and florists and pur- 
veyors of the superfluous in general to starve—or 
follow the trend toward luxury which, in one as- 
pect at least, that of attention to comeliness, has 
built up, even during the depression, an entirely 
new and widespread business—the Beauty Shop. 
The permanent wave may be a far cry from the 
hair shirt of a saint but as a corporal work of 
mercy, in finding jobs for the jobless, it is not to be 
despised! 

I have a particular problem I have been trying 
to solve without help from pulpit or rostrum. He is 
an old man who, by profession and long years of 
labor is, or was, a cemetery worker. And if you ask 
what on earth a cemetery worker has to do with 
women or the household, let me hasten to explain 
that if the latter is located in the suburbs and has 
a garden, an ex-cemetery worker can seem like the 
answer to a gardener’s prayer. Can seem, I said. 

His appearance was synchronous with the depth 
of the depression when we were hearing much of 
technological unemployment. Not that he sought 
work because of any obsolescence in his profession. 


Goodness knows, we shall need graves, at least we 


Catholics shall, until the last grave is emptied of its 
occupant on Judgment Day. No, his search was 
motivated by obsolescence in himself. Digging calls 
for muscles of middle life, not of the seventies. With 
young men walking the streets looking for any- 
thing to do, with bells being pulled several times a 
day by men anxious to wash walls, paint floors, 
clean cellars, cut grass—so that their wives and 
children could eat—what chance had an old man 
who was living not on borrowed money but on bor- 
rowed time? He had no children to take him in and 
give him a home, no wife to send him forth, mended 
up and heartened. He had lived with his mother 
until she died and left him to his graves and the 
situation which was now confronting him. 

Frankly, his obsolescence did not bother me the 
flick of an eyelash. Too much and too long had I 
struggled with adolescence, in those halcyon days 
before 1929, when everyone had all the work he 
could do and such sketchy jobs as cutting grass 
were left to boys in search of additional pocket 
money. Between a high-school lad who simply can- 
not push a lawn mower when a ball game is on 
in the neighborhood and a grave-digger who will 
stick to it when the thermometer stands at 100° 
I will take the latter, every time. As to what would 
happen when the grass no longer needed cutting 
and the flowers fell before the frost, I gave no 
thought. I had been dealing with youth which went 
back to school when autumn came and left me and 
my garden to ourselves. 

Seeing he was of an age when neither tennis 
court nor swimming pool nor baseball diamond 
would lure him from my lawn I hired him on the 
spot. The grass was overgrown and I wanted it 
shortened; the perennials were crowding each other 
and I wanted them moved. There was much to be 
done and he knew, or I thought he knew, how to 
do it. And he did, with limitations. My lawn be- 
came a velvet carpet, my hedge, a green table flat 
enough to eat off, my flower beds geometrically 
exact in their edging. 

But summer waned and the grass no longer 
needed cutting. The hedge would grow no more 
that season. It was time to move the perennials 
and, in the very spot which they were occupying 
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at present, dig the rose bed I had dreamed of for 
so long, the bed which must be eighteen inches 
deep and lined with stones on the bottom—a propo- 
sition I had never dared to set before my school 
boys, having had to hang on to their coat tails, 
so to speak, to get as much as the grass cut. But 
Patrick, I was sure, could do the job, a rose-bed 
being, when all is said, nothing more than a shal- 
low grave. 

Full of enthusiasm and carrying the yard stick 
which was to measure, authentically, the half yard 
of depth required, I went forth to acquaint Pat 
with my project. “It is to be here, Patrick,” I ex- 
plained. “Where these perennials are, now. They 
will have to be moved.” But before I could explain, 
in detail, the telephone rang and I had to go in- 
doors again. The telephoner was a talky person 
and I had to hang on to the receiver much longer 
than I expected. 

When I got back to the garden the perennials 
had disappeared from the bed and Pat was heav- 
ing a pick with mighty strokes, turning up the earth 
tremendously. I was worried. My precious bella- 
donna delphinium, my Edith Campbell phlox, all 
my lovely columbines, they should have been 
watered first, holes dug to receive them elsewhere, 
water carried to the new holes, a regular ritual of 
moving gone through. Not even dreaming of what 
had happened I asked, naturally, where Patrick 
had put them, temporarily. 

“What? Them half-dead things that was there? 
Sure, I pulled them up and throwed them on the 
thrash heap! You said you wanted a rose-bed dug, 
eighteen inches deep, you said. Well, an’ didn’t I 
have to get them out of the way, first?” 

Once, I attended some lectures on psychology. 
I remember that one of the subjects taken up was 
one’s span of attention. It was interesting but, to 
me, unimportant. Being a housekeeper and a lec- 
ture attender, a gardener and a writer, of a sort, 
I found it necessary to carry a lot of things around 
in my head at one and the same time. I supposed 
that all humans did the same. Evidently, my Patrick 
used his brain for no such general trucking busi- 
ness. I had said, “dig, deep” and those words and 
no others stuck. Perhaps his span of attention had 
been shortened by a life-time of graves and grass. 
Whatever it was, his pick had descended merciless- 
ly and what had been the pride of my heart were 
now but rootless wisps upon the compost bed. Ever 
since that bitter morning I have told Patrick but 
one thing at a time, just one. Incidentally, my re- 
spect for the psychologists has increased, appre- 
ciably. 

For obsolescence is a fact to be reckoned with, 
not to be theorized over. Patrick, thirty, forty, fifty 
years younger, would be able, no doubt, to take 
in all that I tell him, would be equal to sorting out 
its sequence rightly. He would be a treasure, in- 
dustrious as he is. For he wants work, is pitifully 
willing, but for other than the mowing and the 
clipping he has given his life to, he is practically 
useless. Each year, when the fall comes, inevitably, 
comes my problem, also. 

True, other people, when the cutting season is 
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on, hire him to keep their lawns in order and, when 
it is off, never give a thought to how he keeps 
himself but—there are the encyclicals—I have to 
take heed to it. If he could wax floors—I tried that 
and for days the floors smelt to heaven, of too much 
waxing, and stuck to our soles, of too little polish- 
ing. If he could wash walls—I tried that and for 
half the summer we were removing blisters from 
the garden chairs and paint from our clothing. 

But the winter is no respecter of age. It comes 
and Patrick is on my hands. What to do? Never, 
in my life as a housekeeper, have I paid so much 
attention to the cellar. It can be swept, it can be 
sprinkled, it can even be cleaned with a garden 
hose, to make winter employment for an old man. 
Fire-wood can be sorted out, this kind here, that 
kind there, it can be piled in neat, symmetrical 
lengths, to save an old man’s pride. The porch, 
although no one uses it in cold weather, can be 
mopped each Saturday that the thermometer kind- 
ly lends a helping hand by going above the freezing 
point. 

The good old furnace can still be depended on 
to make a mess of the cellar, my typewriter can 
be counted on to fill the trash baskets, so every 
Saturday morning brings Patrick, his blue Irish 
eyes smiling, to my kitchen door. Slowly and care- 
fully he creaks down the cellar stairs, hangs up his 
overcoat safely—Peter had done with it four years 
ago but it still keeps Patrick warm—creaks slowly 
up to the kitchen again, for the hot breakfast I 
have always ready for him, knowing he walks the 
mile and a half between his sleeping place and our 
house, although a trolley runs along the road, in- 
vitingly. And, breakfast over, he creaks down 
again, happily, to his work. Blessed word! 

What do gardeners do in the winter, nowadays, 
I wonder? I never gave these things much thought 
until I took on Pat, watched Pat on his sturdy legs, 
wheel-barrowing our ashes down the driveway in 
the icy wind, thanking God in his heart, no doubt, 
for furnaces. There is a way out for Patrick, of 
course. He could apply for a pension, get it, most 
probably. But Pat wants none of this living on 
others while his old body holds together to work 
for him. We honor him for it, Peter and I, and we 
talk of oil burners only academically. 

But the years will not stand still, for all Pat’s 
bravery his hand shakes, now, when he raises his 
coffee cup to his lips, a thing it did not do when 
I hired him. Some day it will shake still more, too 
much for a lawn mower, too much, perhaps, even 
for the lightest of garden shears. It is well that the 
rose bed was dug when it was. The pick, I think, 
would be beyond Pat, now. 

Last week we paid our tax bill, larger than that 
of the year before, because of old-age pensions and 
things like that. We paid it cheerfully, even though 
our old Patrick was making no demands upon it— 
as yet. There must be many Pats, there must always 
have been, who came to the day when they could 
trundle ashes no longer. What became of them, in 
those days? Before the depression thrust before 
our hitherto blinded eyes the need for social justice? 
I do not like to think. 








ONE NOBLE WRITER 
ALBERT WHELAN 


POOR old Hercules would have had a task well 
worthy of his mettle had he lived in the present 
age, when the multi-headed Communist hydra 
stalks the earth. Hardly has one head been lopped 
off when another appears. On the Spanish issue 
alone, first it was an appeal for the cause of “‘demo- 
cratic” Spain, then the “unfortunate” Basque Cath- 
olics, next the plea of 150 Protestant clergymen, 
followed by the greeting of some sixty hoodwinked 
Congressmen to the Barcelona Cortes, to be cli- 
maxed by efforts to repeal the Neutrality Laws. 
The latest piece of Red propaganda is the pub- 
lished answers of some 418 American writers to 
two questions, all done up in a neat pamphlet en- 
titled Writers Take Sides and gotten out by a Com- 
munist organization called the League of American 
Writers. In an explanatory letter sent out by the 
president of the League, these writers were urged 
“to dispel the least shadow” of doubt that might 
possibly remain as to their opinion on the Spanish 
issue. As if there were need of dispelling any doubt 
as to what side Earl Browder and Harry F. Ward 
champion! The enticement was that they were “the 
most sensitive instruments of the national life.” 
But the questions? These American writers, 
among whom not over twenty-five note-worthy 
names appear but whose verdict, according to Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, “has world importance,” were 
asked: (1) Are you for, or are you against Franco 
and Fascism? (2) Are you for, or are you against 
the legal government and the people of Republican 
Spain? Any schoolboy logician knows that a com- 
pound proposition must be divided into its compo- 
nent parts and each member separately answered. 
However, that honeyed bait, “most sensitive in- 
struments,” must have been too much for most of 
these American writers. It so lured them that logic 
went by the board. The hook was Fascism and like 
any poor fish they snapped at the bait. Of course 
they were against Fascism. And so are we, most 
emphatically. If the writers were at all smart, or 
sincere, they would have resolved that first ques- 
tion into its component parts, or ascertained wheth- 
er Franco and Fascism were correlated terms. 
As to the second question, many of the writers 
gave the right reply. They stated that they were 
for the legal government and for the people of Re- 
publican Spain. Their only trouble was that they 
did not know they had answered it correctly. When 
over sixty-five per cent of the people of Spain as- 
sert, as they do today, that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is the only legal Spanish government, it is 
obvious, even to an anti-Fascist-minded writer, that 
it must be so. Even in the fatal elections of Febru- 
ary, 1936, when the issues at stake were confused 
in the minds of many Spanish people, the returns 
showed a majority of more than a half million votes 
for the Right over the Left. 


Some of the replies were puzzling. It is difficult 
to see by what stretch of imagination a writer can 
be classed among the 400 who answers: “I believe 
fascist armies should be forced, by public opinion, 
to retire from Spain. I believe Russian help should 
be withdrawn likewise.” If Harry Hansen had said, 
“Russian and French,” we should also suhjoin a 
hearty Amen. But for Russian and French help, 
Germany and Italy would have remained out of 
the fight. It is equally hard to understand how 
Fannie Hurst could be classed among the chosen 
“intelligentsia” when she lightly wrote: “I am 
against smallpox, murder, race prejudice, war, in- 
justice, diluted milk, fascism, stealing pennies off 
dead men’s eyes and shell-shocked Chinese babies.” 

The final verdict of these “measurers of national 
and world opinion” was an overwhelming 400 to 1 
against Franco. The distinction of being the only 
hold-out goes to Gertrude Atherton. It must have 
been a mistake that the questionnaire fell into her 
mail-box. It may have got there because at some- 
time she made some disparaging remark about 
Franco. Her answer would seem to indicate it. “Al- 
though I have no love for Franco, I hope he will 
mop up the Communists and send home, with tails 
between their legs, all those gullible Americans who 
enlisted to save ‘Spanish Democracy.’ ” 

This truly gifted author, whose exquisite writing 
has charmed millions and has been held up for imi- 
tation to thousands of students of English prose, 
was not to escape the venom of the editors of 
Writers Take Sides. Under the caption Against her 
reply is printed at length. But the editors evidenced 
their malice against her by calling attention to sev- 
eral spelling mistakes that appeared in her copy. 
Other writers, doubtless, made similar mistakes. 
What writer in the rush of typing does not? And it 
is improbable that in over 400 answers only one 
writer should have been found to succumb to the 
human error quotient. Miss Atherton has forgotten 
more about the English language than the Editorial 
Committee for the League ever knew. 

The substance of the whole issue boils itself down 
to one point. Is Franco a Fascist? Every indication 
points to an absolute denial of the charge. He him- 
self has time and again asserted that he is not and 
never has been. That the exigency of the Civil War 
in Spain demanded the coordination of the coun- 
try’s military, economic and political resources un- 
der his single control, does not brand him as a Fas- 
cist. For so did Abraham Lincoln in 1863, and 
Woodrow Wilson in 1917, not to mention Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1933. If Franco is a Fascist for such 
procedure, then must the opprobrious term be ap- 
plied to Joseph Stalin. Above all, any thoughtful 
reader, or even writer, if thoughtfulness can be ap- 
plied to the latter, who takes the trouble to read 
the recent legislation passed by the Nationalist 
Government contained in the Manifesto to the Span- 
ish People of February 2, 1938, and its complemen- 
tary Labor Statute of March 9, can plainly see that 
the only true legal Government of Spain is based on 
a system of Vertical Syndicates, that veers far from 
Communism on the one hand and Fascism on the 
other. 
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THE EUROPEAN SOUL 
EXPLAINED TO AMERICANS 


A new world begins beyond the English Channel 


ERIK V. KUHNELT-LEDDIHN 











IT IS an accepted fact that it is difficult for the 
average American to understand the European, 
and that most complex thing, the European soul. 
Even the “high-brow” of the New World feels often 
at a loss when he is forced to find an explanation 
for actions or reactions of individual Europeans or 
the “masses” of the Old World. This lack of in- 
sight and understanding is not so strange when we 
realize that it is decidedly easier for old people with 
a good retrospective memory to make an approach 
to the problems of the young generation than vice- 
versa. I must confess that I was never able to de- 
pict in my novels old people; it is not experience 
you need for such a description but rather intuition, 
which rates almost as a Divine grace not bestowed 
on everybody. 

Europe sees, understands, agrees or disagrees 
with America; but the New World is like a person 
in a room, watched by an observer through a key- 
hole, always seen but not seeing herself. America 
visualizes the happenings in Europe but the under- 
lying motives are hidden to her and mainly the 
developments of the Old World in the last ten years 
are psychologically inexplicable, puzzling and dis- 
tressing to the average American who reads the 
newspapers with great bewilderment and unrest. 
Many eminent people over here tried to supply ex- 
planations and new theories (most of them of the 
dialectic-materialistic brand) but European history 
and European politics must undoubtedly appear, to 
the man in the street, like a madhouse—as long 
as he does not understand the European soul. 

The European nearest to the American is, with- 
out question the dweller of the North-European 
islands and peninsulas—the Britishers, the Scan- 
dinavians, the Danes. But the most important of 
all, the Englishman, is not a Continental and, there- 
fore, not a European. Renier, the witty Dutch 
author of The English Are They Human? states 
bluntly that a Portuguese has more in common 
with a Finn, than an inhabitant of Calais with a 
native of Dover. One must never forget, and always 
hold in mind, that Europe is essentially a peninsula 
of Asia and for this reason a part of the great 
Eurasian continent. The European civilizations and 
cultures flow gently like the colors of the rainbow 
from one into the other; France is not very differ- 
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ent from Belgium, Belgium from Holland, Holland 
from Germany, Germany from Bohemia, Bohemia 
from Slovakia, Slovakia from Hungary and so forth 
until you get to—to Stambul? No, to Singapore 
or Shanghai. Thus, and up farther, because Japan 
is again as fundamentally different from Asia (or 
Eurasia) as England from Europe. 

The parallelisms between England and Japan are 
numerous, but both countries are alien to the Great 
Continent, which is fundamentally in its mentality 
irrational, mystical, violent, metaphysical, individ- 
ualistic and irrealistic. Unless you have an inner 
understanding for these qualities of the Eurasian 
soul there is no hope for you ever to understand 
Europe. It is exactly the fact that England is the 
mother of North America which renders the aver- 
age American, grown up in this civilization, so un- 
able to understand Europe; apart from his youth- 
fulness one has to add the English heritage. And 
England showed always a genuine dislike for the 
Continent, which became very much accentuated 
after the Reformation and tinged with a certain 
amount of contempt, which found its expression 
in the proverbial phrase: “Dark men begin at 
Calais.” . 

If I deal now with the European soul, I will ex- 
clude the Northern Islands and peninsulas includ- 
ing Northern Germany, because the Reformation 
so favorable in many instances to civilization (ma- 
terial culture) and so unfavorable to culture (spirit- 
ual civilization) made these countries break away 
from the Eurasian ways of life. The reader will 
understand that in a short article I will only be 
able to generalize and, taking advantage of his per- 
mission, I will make the sweeping statement that 
the Eurasian form of life is, cum grano salis a 
catholic form of life. You find there monks, con- 
vents, collective ritual, beads, vows of chastity, love 
for the poor, contempt of earthly ambition, indif- 
ference towards death and disease, ascetism, in- 
terest for the supernatural, art based mainly on 
religion, a high development of the ritual part of 
worship and veneration of the old—all of them 
phenomenas rare in the Atlantic world. 

If I am asked by my Anglo-Saxon friends whom 
I would consider as the prototype of the European, 
I point unhesitatingly to Don Quixote. This pitiful 








knight is the personification of the European; he 
is a hero with a certain amount of saintliness and 
a great deal of what the German calls weltfremd- 
heit. He is essentially a dreamer and not genuinely 
ambitious; he is not afraid to be ridiculous (for this 
reason alone entirely un-Atlantic) but, besides that, 
stubborn and inflexible. He does not stand alone in 
European literature; the Germans represented the 
eternal Don Quixote in Parsifal; Dostoyevski de- 
picted him in his immortal Prince Myshkin (The 
Idiot). But all the features of the quixotescan char- 
acter are based on the open or tacit acceptance 
of Bossuet’s words “La vie d’un chrétien n’est qu’un 
pelerinage, notre domicile est ailleurs.” 

Whether the European is a practising Catholic, 
a baptismal-certificate-Catholic, or a non-Catholic 
living in the Continental world, his attitude toward 
life will be molded and directed, if not by a living 
creed, at least by the Catholic atmosphere which 
still surrounds and influences him. The after life 
is in fact for him still a reality, even if he is a 
militant atheist and denies it hotly. If there is an 
after life—how can you take your career seriously, 
how can you be ambitious, how can you find it 
worth while to finance a cancer-campaign? Life 
is for the European utterly relative, but he enjoys 
it, nevertheless, much more than the child of the 
Atlantic world—just because he cannot complete- 
ly take it seriously. The Atlantic man is incessantly 
tormented by the idea of losing his job, of facing 
financial bankruptcy, of having his sales decrease; 
but the European enjoys the moment fully. 

The Atlantic man lacks the power of vivid im- 
agination. He gets his imaginary excitements from 
the films and spicy detective stories, from racing, 
betting and gladiatorial sports. The Continental 
European, in spite of his day-dreaming and irreal- 
ism, is without doubt less “artificial” than his At- 
lantic brother; his inner life is better developed and 
he is much more independent from his surround- 
ings and from the judgment of his neighbors. 

This is also the reason why the Continental is 
able to bear such a colossal amount of exterior suf- 
fering, why he can stand political, national, social 
and financial strains and pressures to such an un- 
believable extent. Chinese generals, Communist 
police chiefs, dictators, absolute monarchs are noth- 
ing but passing shadows for him. Emperor William 
II was never such a reality and object of worship 
for the German as—say J. D. Rockefeller for the 
Average American. The admiration and esteem the 
average man or woman of the Atlantic world holds 
for the upper classes (whether they inherited or 
made their positions) is unparalleled in the Eura- 
sian world. A Social Register is something unthink- 
able in either Bulgaria, Austria or Italy. The truth 
is, that the European is utterly democratic, in a 
human not political way, and utterly respectless 
like Sancho Panza, the typical insolent South- 
European servant. The human being grown up in 
a Catholic atmosphere can never forget that every 
duke and millionaire has a mortal body and every 
flea-ridden beggar in Naples an immortal soul. 

One of the most popular themes of medieval 
plays was the democracy of death (best represented 


in Jedermann) . Real class-respect can be only found 
in an atheistic society where a proletarian, a hunch- 
back, a butler is definitely and irrevocably a pro- 
letarian, hunchback or butler and similarly a mil- 
lionaire a millionaire and a grandduke a grandduke. 
Their earthly existence is in their eyes the only 
existence imaginable and this situation lacks all 
humor, all consolation, all justice. Class differences 
in the Atlantic world are not rigid, but serious, in 
the Continental world they are rigid but not serious 
at all; an American, Prussian or English soldier 
would never dare to speak to his officer like a 
Tyrolean, an Italian, a Frenchman, or most of all, a 
Spaniard. 

The worst thing which can happen to a Con- 
tinental is to be called ambitious. If you say about 
a young Englishman, that he is an ambitious young 
boy, he will probably be flattered; but if a French- 
man hears somebody drop the remark about him: 
“C’est un ambitieux,” he will raise fury to make 
the man take back his odious words. The secret of 
Dollfuss’ popularity lay in the fact, that he was 
genuinely unambitious. Schuschnigg, on the other 
side, was troubled by the handicap that people dis- 
tinctly remembered that he tried to excel in school. 
This hostile attitude towards ambition is also the 
real background of the Jewish question: the atheis- 
tic or liberal Jew is definitely ambitious. He made 
spectacular careers and met with formidable suc- 
cess in all those Continental countries where he 
was not hampered by restrictive laws. A general 
hatred was the result of his uncontinental behavior. 
On the other side you find in the Atlantic world 
a great number of very poor Jews, thanks to the 
general spirit of ambition and competition. The 
mentality of the Jew is decidedly more Atlantic 
than Continental, a fact already recognized by Otto 
Weiniger. The famous author of Sex and Character 
thought that the Jews and the English are essen- 
tially female. The fact is, that ambition is con- 
sidered on the Continent as a female vice. The real 
man is, in the Continental opinion, a lazy, irra- 
tional dreamer. The woman stands with both feet 
on the earth. The woman is more like the man 
intrinsically connected with nature, she is prac- 
tical, commonsensical; the man lives in the clouds. 

The woman stands for the home, the community. 
Essentially female civilizations will have as a stand- 
ard for living the afterthought to “keep up with 
the Joneses,”” which Dr. Leverett S. Lyon considers 
the major factor in the crime problem. Masculine 
cultures are individualistic and have a strong trend 
towards dissolution; the European dictatorships 
are from a certain point of view the natural re- 
action to this atomistic tendency. Modern mili- 
tarism makes, in addition, a great appeal to the 
male instincts of the Continental soul, which is pre- 
dominantly attracted by death. Death has the same 
mystic magnetism for the man as love and life for 
the woman. In the choice between the cancer 
hospital and the battlefield, the Continental prefers 
the battlefield. No religious culture knows the fear 
of death. For the Eurasian, death is only the Be- 
ginning and in the Light of this Truth East and 
West seem to be hopelessly separated. 
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ATTACKING THE COURTS 


AS we have occasionally observed in these pages 
too many Americans regard the courts of this 
land through the eyes of the elderly Tony Veller. 
Mr. Veller is an acknowledged authority on widows 
and their wiles, but his views of the bench had been 
colored, it may be assumed, by some unhappy ex- 
periences in his younger days, chronicled under the 
heading of Rex vs. Weller, A. Mr. Weller, we may 
be permitted to remind those benighted beings to 
whom Dickens is just another Mid-Victorian, 
thought it unsafe to appear before any of His Maj- 
esty’s tribunals without an alibi, and he was firmly 
convinced that all of them sat at the Old Bailey. 
To him, they were scourges for the wicked, and for 
the rest of the world, a sword of Damocles. 

If some high officials of this Government have 
their way, Mr. Weller’s opinion of the judiciary will 
soon be the view accepted at Washington. Fre- 
quently in the last six weeks, we have been asked 
to look upon this picture, and on that. The first 
represents a high-minded self-sacrificing crowd of 
public servants, who bear no resemblance whatever 
to Pecksniff, hard at work protecting the interests 
of the people. The second presents a group of low- 
browed villains, busily plying the rack and the 
thumbscrew, after the fashion of the Tower in the 
bloodiest days of Queen Bess. These rascals are the 
judges who, despite the senility which afflicts most 
of them, work twenty-four hours daily to wreck all 
that the high-minded and self-sacrificing public ser- 
vants have built up for the relief of a suffering 
people. 

It is interesting and perhaps significant to ob- 
serve that similar attacks on the judiciary always 
precede the inauguration of a dictator. They as- 
sume various forms in different countries, but all, 
when successful, end in a government which has no 
courts, or which maintains them simply to give 
effect to the will of the dictator. 

Like all human institutions, our courts have their 
failings, and, occasionally, their vices. The same 
judgment can be passed on chief executives, legis- 
latures, and even upon quasi-judicial boards. But 
we venture to think that, on the whole, the good 
qualities of the independent Federal court out- 
weigh its sins and defects. It has always been the 
champion of the people, fighting for rights guaran- 
teed under the Constitution, and their protector 
against aggression by legislatures and executives. 
That is its function under the Constitution, and un- 
less it is permitted to exercise this function, the 
Constitution itself is rendered inoperative and im- 
potent. Countries held in sway by Hitler and Stalin 
have no courts and no liberty, because they have 
no Constitution which is the supreme law of the 
land. 

Men must choose between a supreme law, or a 
supreme dictator. The choice, made for us by our 
fathers, is ratified by all true Americans. Men who 
love liberty under law establish courts, and not 
without reason does the dictator suppress them. 
Independent courts make dictatorship impossible. 
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PENALIZING FREEDOM 


PRIVATE schools are public in the sense that they 
perform a public service. They educate children 
free of cost to the State, and train them to be good 
citizens. They stand forth as a visible embodiment 
of the American principle, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the several States 
may not dictate or control the education of the 
child. When Catholic parents, or any parent, choose 
a private school for the child, they do not use a 
permission grudgingly granted by a totalitarian 
state. They exercise a natural fight for which 
they should not be penalized. 


CIVIL SERVICE | 


DURING the campaign of 1936, the President 
issued an executive order directing that there- 
after the persons certified by the Civil Service 
Commission as highest on the eligible list, be 
appointed to postmasterships. This order did 
not supersede the executive order of July 12, 
1933 which excluded from the competitive ex- 
aminations for postmasterships all civil-service 
employes, and thus made impossible career 
service in the post-office department. But it 
marked some advance over the order of 1933, 
since, on its face, it promised to end appoint- 
ments for partisan services alone. We now re- 
gret to learn that for some reason not made 
known to the public, the order of 1936 has been 
violated nearly 250 times. The same disregard 
for the civil-service system is manifest in a large 
number of the bureaus and agencies at Wash- 
ington. 

We also regret that the present Congress 
did nothing whatever to uphold the merit 
system of appointments. The reorganization 
bill did, it is true, promise some reform, but 
in our judgment the reform was apparent, not 
real. Not the least dangerous feature of the 
bill’s provisions was the replacement of the bi- 
partisan Commission by a single individual, 
appointed by the executive, responsible to, and, 
presumably, removable, by the executive. Bi- 
partisanship alone is not the guarantee of a 
perfect Commission, but the political considera- 
tions which lead to appointments of this kind 
would introduce partisanship of a most unde- 
sirable nature. If we cannot hope to have per- 
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THE SCHOOL BUS 


IS public money appropriated for a private school, 

when a school district provides a bus for the use 
‘ of all children of school age? The Court of Ap- 
peals of New York answers “yes,” by a vote of 
four to three. Ten years ago, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held unanimously that in pro- 
viding free textbooks to children in the parish 
schools, the State of Louisiana did not use public 
funds for these schools, since the beneficiaries were 
not the schools, but the children and their parents. 
A similiar ruling should be sought for New York 
in an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


RVICE DEFORMED 


fection in civil service, it is possible at least to 
disapprove what is patently imperfect. 

President Roosevelt has again and again 
written and spoken his desire to see the work 
of civil-service reform begun in earnest. For 
years the platforms of both parties have rec- 
ommended it, and President Roosevelt has 
classed it with the country’s greatest needs. 
Unfortunately, however, what the President and 
all thinking men have asked for, has never been 
seriously considered by the leaders of the dom- 
inant party in Congress—and the reform must 
begin in Congress. 

It will never be seriously considered in Con- 
gress until the people who elect the members 
of Congress demand that it be considered. At 
the moment, it does not seem probable that 
the people will voice their demand. Although 
the partisan as opposed to the merit system, 
multiplies public offices and adds to the mount- 
ing cost of government, the political manipula- 
tors in Congress have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in hiding these bleak truths from their 

constituents. For one Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
who supports the merit system, we have in 

Congress dozens of McKellars, of Tennessee, 
who strive to tear it down. Even the President, 
‘ it would appear, is fated to see his executive 

orders flagrantly disregarded. A very proper 
form of retaliation on the executive’s part would 
be a veto on all bills which exempt employes, 
actual or prospective, from open competitive 
examination conducted impartially by the Civil 
Service Commission. 








JOE DI MAGGIO’S WAGE 


THE first charge on every industry must be a liv- 
ing-wage for every employe. The investor is en- 
titled to a fair profit, but not at the expense of the 
wage-earner. Wages, not profits, must come first. 
Consequently, the profit of the investor, not the 
wage of the worker, should be cut when managers 
find it necessary to reduce expenses. The living- 
wage is not merely a production-device, nor an ob- 
ligation in charity. It is a strict duty in justice. 

Under the capitalistic system, as it has been per- 
mitted to develop in this country, profits have been 
considered more important than wages. Capitalism 
has regarded labor as a commodity to be purchased 
in the lowest market, like so much pig-iron or coal, 
and the worker took the price offered whether he 
thought it fair or grossly unjust. He was the Joe 
DiMaggio of the industrial world. Like Joe, he 
agreed to the price fixed by the employer, because 
he knew that should he dissent, he would not be 
permitted to work. 

Of course, no man is obliged to continue in busi- 
ness when the living-wage represents a sum which 
will wipe out his profits. In this case, he must lay 
the facts before his employes frankly. They may 
agree to continue, hoping for a better day when a 
proper wage will be paid, and recompense made for 
wages lost in previous periods. This arrangement has 
frequently been reached in small firms, where the 
alternative is to close down and throw the employe 
out of work, but it is at best a compromise, not an 
ideal. What is positively objectionable, however, 
and indeed forbidden by justice, is the case in which 
the employer can pay a living wage, but refuses 
because this would reduce his profit, or when, by 
submitting a false report, he induces his employes 
to consent to work for less than a living-wage. 

All this is elemental justice. Unfortunately, very 
many employers began to admit it only when wage- 
earners were able to form unions strong enough to 
cause trouble to any who denied it. But it has be- 
come fairly apparent within recent years that the 
union alone cannot force all employers to deal just- 
ly with their employes. Here we have a case in 
which intervention by the civil authority is not only 
permissible but becomes a duty. The obligation of 
the state to interpose when the worker is deprived 
of a natural or political right is as clear as the 
obligation of the employer to pay a living-wage. 

It must be admitted, however, that when an at- 
tempt is made by the state to apply these obvious 
and elemental principles to a practical case, diffi- 
culties of various kinds arise. This clash does not 
show that the principles are incorrect, but either 
that they are improperly applied, or, more often, 
that some of the human factors involved oppose 
their application for selfish reasons. These human 
factors are not always employers. Not infrequently 
they are politicians who enact social legislation not 
because they sympathize with the worker, or even 
because they understand the conflicting elements 
in these labor problems, but because they hope to 
win votes. 
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Here, it seems to us, we have a real difficulty in 
drawing up suitable labor legislation in this coun- 
try. To take an instance of current importance, it 
should be possible for Congress to give us legisla- 
tion which, in the President’s phrase, “will put a 
floor under wages and a ceiling over hours.” But 
will it be possible if the wage-and-hour problem is 
viewed primarily as an excellent device to promote 
industry in the North by depressing industry in 
the South? 

We do not think so, and we reluctantly accept 
the contention of Walter Lippmann that the bill, as 
it exists at present, “is a sectional bill disguised as 
a humanitarian reform.” We do not think we shall 
be accused of pleading for slave-wages in the South, 
or wherever they may exist. But we cannot escape 
the conclusion that while a bill which does not pro- 
vide for a system of readily adapted differentials, 
to be applied as a real need is shown, may possibly 
benefit Northern industry, at least temporarily, it 
will bring ruin to many industries in the South. 
The first effect would be to shut down many indus- 
tries in the South, and the South is not in a position 
to carry more unemployment. 

We heartily approve Federal legislation for bet- 
ter conditions in industries which fall under the 
authority of Congress. But it seems to us that a 
quicker and more equitable solution of this ex- 
tremely complex problem will be found in a bill 
which recognizes that through cooperation with 
the forty-eight Commonwealths comprising the 
Union, a vast reservoir of power as yet untouched 


may be tapped. 


COURT BAITING 


GENEROUS souls, who measure others by them- 
selves, may believe that the fight to “reorganize” 
the Supreme Court is at an end. To them we com- 
mend thought on the recent attacks made upon the 
Court by high Federal officials. They will agree, 
we believe, with a conclusion recorded on this page 
nearly a year ago. The fight on the Court has not 
ended. It has only begun. 

The attorney appearing before the Supreme 
Court is entitled, indeed obliged by the ethics of 
his profession, to make the most of his case. Should 
he feel that the facts sustain him, he may not only 
observe that the Court has reversed itself on vari- 
ous occasions, but he may couch this observation 
in pungent language. That will not disturb the 
Court. Should he exceed the proprieties, the Court 
will deal with him quietly and effectively. 

But the current style of writing a letter to some 
member of the Court, stressing the Court’s defects, 
and releasing it to the press before it can reach the 
Justice to whom it is, ostensibly, inscribed, is highly 
objectionable. This is not criticism of the Court. 
It is despicable Court-baiting. 

The American people rallied promptly to meet 
the last attack on the Court. They routed it igno- 
miniously. They will be no less ready to note this 
new and contemptible Court-baiting, and to repel 
it with equal vigor and indignation. 
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PEACE AND LOVE 


BEAUTIFUL and consoling is the message of love 
and peace which Our Divine Lord gives us in to- 
morrow’s Gospel. Our Lord’s words are reported 
for us by Saint John (xiv, 23-31), the Apostle 
whom Jesus loved, and who to the end preached 
love of God and of all God’s children. 

Why does the Church choose to repeat this mes- 
sage on a day on which she commemorates the 
coming of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles? 
When we examine the Liturgy of the Mass, we find 
that it begins with a reference to the Holy Spirit, 
taken from the Book of Wisdom, and closes with a 
Post-Communion Prayer referring to the same Holy 
Spirit. The Lesson, chosen from Acts, tells us in 
sublime detail of the actual descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and of the first preaching of the Apostles to 
men of many nations gathered at Jerusalem for the 
Jewish Feast of Weeks. As we examine the Gospel 
of the day, we find that it, too, has its references 
to the Holy Spirit, and to His abiding with us to 
the end of time. Thus the Mass is in every detail a 
Mass of the Holy Spirit, and the Gospel brings fit- 
tingly before our minds that love of God and that 
heavenly peace which are the precious fruits of the 
workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and in 
the hearts of all who welcome Him, and listen to 
His counsels. 

Yet we must notice that here, as always in the 
Gospels, love of God is described as something 
which proves itself by the works of our daily lives. 
“If anyone love me,” says Our Lord, “he will keep 
my word.” Pious souls not infrequently fret them- 
selves about their love of God, because they do not 
“feel” this love sensibly. But surely, true love is not 
a matter of nerves and emotions. Love is proved by 
its deeds. We love God, and God loves us, and the 
Holy Spirit abides in us, when we earnestly strive 
to keep God’s law, and to be responsive to the 
graces bestowed upon us by His Holy Spirit. When 
we try to serve God, we may be at peace, and that 
in spite of our many faults, for “love,” as Saint 
Paul reminds us, “is the fulfilling of the law.” Thus 
love of God, Who, as Saint John has written, is 
Himself love, and peace of soul are joined. 

Hence Our Lord can tell the Apostles, and His 
message is for us as well: “Let not your heart be 
troubled, nor let it be afraid.”” He has withdrawn 
from us the sweet and consoling vision of His glori- 
fied humanity. We cannot look upon Him with 
these eyes of flesh, nor hear the sound of His voice, 
nor fall in adoration at His Sacred Feet, as did 
those who knew Him and looked upon Him in the 
days of His earthly pilgrimage. But He has sent us 
the Paraclete, His Holy Spirit to abide in the 
Church, teaching us all things, keeping us by His 
sweet and gentle guiding on the path that leads to 
our home in Heaven. Only a little while, and we 
shall see Him, only a little while, and we who now 
see as in a glass darkly, shall be united with Him 
in perfect and eternal peace and love. Let us not be 
troubled, but be content that He has given us a day 
in which we can love Him, and prove our love by 
keeping His word. 
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THE CONGRESS. The $375,000,000 bill for flood 
control projects in twenty-three States and Alaska 
was passed by the House. . . . In letters to Secretar- 
ies Hull, Perkins, Attorney General Cummings, 
Representative John W. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, called for an investigation to ascertain if the 
law had been violated in the enlistments of Ameri- 
cans “in the so-called Loyalist army in Spain.” For- 
warding evidence of enlistments in the United 
States, Mr. McCormack wrote: “The evidence also 
shows that activities of this kind have been and are 
being carried on in an extensive manner in the 
United States by the American section of the Com- 
munist party and by the Communist party interna- 
tionally through its various connections, and prob- 
ably by others.” . . . By 314 to 97, the House passed 
the Wages and Hours Bill, thereby reversing its ac- 
tion of December 17 last when it recommitted a 
similar bill. The measure contains no geographical 
wage differentials. After several years the maxi- 
mum work week would be forty hours; the mini- 
mum wage forty cents per hour. A “Shirley 
Temple” amendment exempting child actors under 
the bill was accepted. . . . In reporting out the 
$3,450,000,000 spending bill the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee wrote into the measure the restric- 
tion that no PWA funds could be advanced “for an 
income-producing project which will compete with 
any existing privately owned or operated public 
utility, the rates of which are subject to public 
regulation.” . . . Senator Vandenberg advocated 
turning WPA funds over to non-partisan State 
boards to use under supervision of a non-partisan 
Federal board. Referring to charges that the WPA 
rolls go up in election years, down in other years, 
Mr. Vandenberg characterized present relief meth- 
ods as political in nature. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Harold Le Clair Ickes, 
sixty-four-year-old Secretary of the Interior, slipped 
incognito over to Dublin, Ireland, married twenty- 
five-year-old Jane Dahlman, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
niece of John Cudahy, United States Minister to 
Ireland. . . . Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles declared Americans who attacked the do- 
mestic policies of other nations “surely do not ad- 
vance the cause of world peace.” Secretary of War 
Woodring recently delivered an unprovoked, sabre- 
rattling attack on dictator-controlled nations. . . . 
Accusations were made on Capitol Hill that the 
Administration is seeking candidates to run against 
Senators and Representatives who voted no on the 
Supreme Court packing bill or who were unsub- 
missive on other measures. WPA chief, Harry L. 
Hopkins, boss of an army of WPA workers in Iowa, 
issued a public announcement favoring Representa- 
tive Wearin who is trying to wrest the Senate nomi- 


nation in Iowa from Senator Gillette. Gillette voted 
against the Roosevelt Supreme Court bill. Senators 
Wheeler, McCarran, Clark denounced Administra- 
tion interference in party contests. Anti-Court Bill 
Democrats in the Senate discussed means of defend- 
ing themselves from Administration reprisals. Sen- 
ator Wheeler declared Hopkins’ “statement says in 
effect to the relief workers in Iowa: ‘You ought to 
vote for Mr. Wearin and vote against Senator Gil- 
lette’.” . . . Secretary Ickes, PWA spender of bil- 
lions, came out against Governor Martin running 
for re-election in Oregon and Martin lost... . In 
Kentucky, Brady M. Stewart, campaign manager 
for Governor Chandler, who is contesting for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination against the Ad- 
ministration’s candidate, Senator Barkley, charged 
that Federal relief agencies were attempting to 
“force the citizens of this great Commonwealth to 
support Senator Barkley.” Said campaign manager 
Stewart: “... every Federal relief agency in Ken- 
tucky is frankly and brazenly operating upon a po- 
litical basis. . . . For the first time in our observa- 
tion the Works Progress Administration . . . is 
seeking to drive hungry and destitute people to vote 
for a certain candidate for office . . . instructions 
were given that no one should be placed on Federal 
relief except upon the advice of Senator Barkley’s 
campaign managers in the respective counties ...” 


WASHINGTON. Representative Woodruff assailed 
unnamed “Government officials” for “gratuitous 
criticisms and insults” aimed at foreign nations. .. . 
The Administration charged the Supreme Court 
with reversing itself in the Kansas City Stockyards 
case, asked the Court to reconsider its April 25 
decision. Solicitor General Jackson filed a brief for 
a rehearing. . . . The Supreme Court rejected pleas 
of the Remington Rand, Carlisle Lumber, and Black 
Diamond Steamship companies for judicial review 
of the cases they lost before the National Labor 
Board. . . . The high Court decreed that salaries of 
officials of the Port of New York Authority, a State 
function, were subject to Federal income tax. In 
another decision which also expanded Federal 
power to tax State activities, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Government may impose a ten per 
cent admission tax on tickets to football games con- 
ducted by State universities. Concerning the Port 
Authority of New York, Justice Stone wrote that 
the tax “neither precludes nor threatens unreason- 
ably any function essential to the continued exist- 
ence of State government.” . . . Testifying before 
the Congressional investigating committee, former 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, charged present Chairman Har- 
court A. Morgan and board member David E. 
Lilienthal with lack of an “honest administration” 
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of a public trust. He did not mean the two directors 
had “taken bribes or stolen money” or profited 
financially from their official status, he explained. 
Lilienthal, Harcourt Morgan denied the accusa- 
tions of “administrative” dishonesty, charged the 
former chairman with trying to “sabotage” the 
TVA in the interests of private power companies. 


AT Home. William Z. Foster, national chairman 
of the Communist party, revealed there had been 
since 1936 an increase of sixty-six per cent in Com- 
munist party membership in New York State. 
Membership now is 30,000, he said. There are also 
10,000 in the Young Communist League. The Com- 
munist organization spent $121,748 in New York 
State during 1937, $21,484 being for “educational 
and organizational work.” . . . In Albany, the Court 
of Appeals, voting four to three, declared the law 
which requires boards of education to furnish trans- 
portation for students of parochial schools when it 
it is provided for public school students to be un- 
constitutional, according to the New York State 
Constitution. In the dissenting opinion, Judge Crane 
held that the law did not give aid to the school but 
to the pupils, which fact made inapplicable the con- 
stitutional prohibition. . . . In New York City, Mayor 
La Guardia ordered the Board of Education to con- 
tinue carrying parochial school children in school 
buses for the remainder of the school year. In the 
Fall, he said buses for the parochial school students 
will be put under the Welfare Department... . To 
the Constitutional Convention now meeting for re- 
vision of the State Constitution, came a letter from 
Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Al- 
bany, urging that prohibition against gambling be 
retained in the Constitution. . . . Mrs. Margaret F. 
Palmer, widow of former Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer, is chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Motion Picture Censors. The Board banned 
the Amkino Russian movie, “The Baltic Deputy,” 
on the grounds it was subversive propaganda. A 
vial of acid was thrown at her, she said. Other at- 
tempts to intimidate her were reported. 


HuNGarRY. The thirty-fourth Eucharistic Congress 
opened in Budapest with the reading of the Papal 
bull by the Bishop of Sinope, Turkey. An outpour- 
ing from all the world’s continents greeted Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Legate. The Holy Father wrote he 
was pleased that “the Catholic folds of the whole 
world have been asked to join in the congress cele- 
bration to make reparations for the many blas- 
phemies of those who deny the existence of God.” 
The Pope called for a return to “eternal and un- 
changing ideas.” Said Hungarian Cardinal Seredi: 
“How different would be the fate of humanity 
created for happiness, . . . if the solidarity of all 
Catholics of the world could really be achieved.” 
Cardinal Pacelli spoke of the “militant godless, 
shaking the clinched fist of anti-Christ against 
everything we hold most sacred. . .. Where are now 
Herod and Pilate, Nero and Diocletian and Julian 
the Apostate ... ? St. Ambrose replied: ‘The 
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Christians who have been massacred have won the 
victory; the vanquished were their persecutors. . . . 
He is the Conqueror, the Eucharistic Christ. . . . He 
will continue to be the Conqueror.” . . . Hitler’s 
Government prevented Germans from attending. 


REICH-CZECH FEuD. On the eve of municipal elec- 
tions in the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia, peopled 
by Germans, the Prague Government, in a surprise 
move, called reservists to the colors, concentrated 
an army, 400,000 strong, along the German fron- 
tier. What had been described as mobilization of 
German forces near the Czech border was later de- 
clared to be a routine military movement. Two 
Sudeten Germans were killed by Czech soldiers 
when they refused to stop their automobile for in- 
spection. Germany charged Czech military airplanes 
were flying over into Germany, lodged protests 
with Prague. The Prague regime took energetic 
steps to avoid incidents that might lead to war. 
British influence was exerted on both sides to pre- 
vent a European explosion. 


FOOTNOTES. Japanese troops captured Suchow, 
pivotal city in China’s Shantung Province. Severe 
fighting continued in Shantung, Honan and An- 
hwei Provinces. . . . 200 trucks loaded with war 
materials for the Spanish Reds crossed the French 
frontier daily, an observer estimated. This in addi- 
tion to supplies shipped from France by rail and sea. 
200 tons of Spanish gold was shipped by the Loyal- 
ists to the United States to pay for supplies received. 
Nationalists repulsed a Loyalist assault in north- 
eastern Spain. In the Teruel sector, Franco brigades 
reported important gains. In Barcelona, secret 
police set off a brief reign of terror of their own, 
seizing and executing suspected Franco sympa- 
thizers at night. .. . A further purge of “Trotsky- 
ist and Bukharinist’” remnants was called for in 
Russia. . . . France asked the United States to join 
Britain and herself in bringing pressure on Ger- 
many in the Czechoslovakian affair, a Foreign 
Office spokesman revealed. .. . Italian-French con- 
versations looking toward a treaty were held up 
because the French refused to stop sending war 
materials and volunteers into Red Spain. . . . In 
Mexico, President Cardenas poured troops into the 
State of San Luis Potosi in an endeavor to crush the 
forces of Governor Saturnino Cedillo. Cedillo’s men 
cut the railway from Tampico to the city of San 
Luis Potosi. The Mexican Government was en- 
deavoring to paint Cedillo as a fascist in order to 
obtain full support from Washington. General 
Cedillo charged Cardenas sought to “make of Mex- 
ico a dependency of the Soviet.” . . . In Bulgaria, 
King Boris III opened a newly elected Parliament, 
following a four-year dictatorial regime. ... Norway 
became the twenty-fifth nation to recognize Italy’s 
Ethiopian empire. . . . The International Federation 
of Trade Unions meeting in Oslo, Norway, refused 
to acept Russian trade unions into membership, on 
the grounds affiliation with them was not consistent 
with democracy. 
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PHILOSOPHY TEACHING 


EDITOR: May I offer a comment on the very in- 
teresting controversy between Dr. Anton Pegis and 
Father Beglan? The issue, as Father Beglan has 
finally shaped it, is this: Has the teaching of phi- 
losophy in American Catholic colleges been success- 
ful? As Father Beglan defines success in this mat- 
ter, it would be hard to disprove his position. He 
measures it by the apologetic value of the philoso- 
phical teaching. Students leaving Catholic colleges 
have in the main been faithful to the teachings of 
the Church in matters of Faith and morals. And as 
this, in Father Beglan’s view, is the immediate pur- 
pose of the whole Catholic college curriculum, it is 
impossible to say that the teaching of philosophy 
has failed to contribute its share to the general 
result. Of course, it is also impossible to segregate 
what precisely is due, in this general result, to the 
teaching of philosophy. 

Dr. Pegis, however, has a very different stand- 
ard for measuring success in the teaching of phi- 
losophy. He refuses to confound the ultimate with 
the immediate and specifying object of philosophy 
in the curriculum. This latter he takes to be the 
habitus principiorum—i.e., the habit of forming 
philosophical principles all through life and not 
merely the acquisition of the Catholic’s ready an- 
swer. He looks for the presence among Catholic 
college graduates of a tangible if not numerous 
body of Catholics who are habitually and genuinely 
interested in things of the mind. He seems to be- 
lieve that something should have emerged like a 
recognized school of American Catholic philoso- 
phers. He seems to find it inconceivable that after 
such a span of successful philosophical teaching 
neither the teachers nor their intellectual progeny 
have managed to produce even a text-book of the 
caliber, let us say, of Schiffini or Liberatore. 

This seems to be a strange situation: that if the 
teaching has had as its object, philosophy as a 
bonum honestum of the intellect and not merely as 
a bonum utile, neither the teachers nor their stu- 
dents have been moved to show tangible signs of 
their own personalized contemplation. It is stranger 
still when we compare the situation with the results 
of non-Catholic American philosophical teaching, 
especially when we remember the enormously 
higher ratio of students in Catholic colleges who 
have been subject to philosophical teaching. 

It is on some such basis as this that I see the only 
fair standard for evaluating the issue. If our teach- 
ing has been successful, it must have produced 
philosophical life. And where there is life there is 
offspring—at least, per se. 

I think Dr. Pegis is absolutely right both as to 
the standard by which success in philosophical 
teaching is to be measured and as to the fact that 


something far more disastrous than “accidental 
human frailty” has been operating to keep our 
philosophical teaching from being the instrument 
of a liberal education, which our ideals demand, 
and to bring about its degeneration into the ad hoc 
and vocational instrument it has become. Never- 
theless, we owe Father Beglan a vote of thanks 
for fearlessly raising the issue and for quite frank- 
ly pleading the apologetic side. 
New York, N. Y. GEORGE BULL, S.J. 


EDITOR: Would it help matters along to suggest 
that perhaps Dr. Pegis meant exactly what he said 
when he wrote: “We have transformed philosophy 
into a glorified apologeticism.” 

Apologeticism means, as Dr. Pegis goes on to 
explain, a confusion of mind rooted in the belief 
“that we have the truth, and, therefore, we think 
that the problem of teaching philosophy is simply 
this: how can we convince our neighbors of the 
truth we are fortunate in possessing?” Hence, when 
Father Beglan suggests that philosophy “is a form 
of apologetics,’ Dr. Pegis is perfectly right in say- 
ing “this is not true.” 

He is right, that is, in refusing to confuse apolo- 
geticism (a confusion) with apologetics (a science). 
Whether or no he be also right in refusing to con- 
fuse both apologeticism and apologetics with phi- 
losophy, cannot be discussed here. 

Milwaukee, Wis. GERARD SMITH, S.J. 


EPITAPH 


EDITOR: An historical event of national signifi- 
cance was enacted on May 30 in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. A monument was erected over the grave of 
William Gagnieur, S.J., who has been rightly called 
“the Last of the Black Robes.” 

His death a year ago ended that long dynasty of 
heroic Jesuit missionaries who civilized and Chris- 
tianized the mid-West. 

It can be said that Father Gagnieur made the 
past live in the present. The glorious heritage of his 
predecessors, Saint Isaac Jogues, Allouez, Dablon 
and Raymbault, Menard and Pére Marquette, was 
sustained and embellished by his half century of 
missionary life among the Indians. 

Father William Gagnieur, born in Guelf, Ontario, 
1857, entered the Society of Jesus at the age of six- 
teen. After pursuing the usual course of studies 
that brought him to Louvain and Three Rivers, 
Quebec, he was ordained at Montreal, 1886. Two 
years later he came to the Indian missions stretch- 
ing through the wilds of northern Michigan and 
upper Ontario and here he ministered to his far 
flung charges until his death February 7, 1937. 
Only God knows the extent of his labors and the 
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depth of his sufferings as he followed on snow- 
shoes the Indians through tractless forests or on 
dog-sled over the frozen snow. 

This priest, called “saintly” by all who knew him, 
carried this zealous missionary spirit in a body that 
was small of stature and frail of form. Yet he was 
an intellectual and moral giant. 

After an acquaintance of some forty years the 
Hon. Chase S. Osborn, ex-Gevernor of Michigan, 
said of him: “This great priest was a learned man. 
He was scholarly and erudite. His mind was alert, 
polished and cultured. He was master of the Indian 
language and an accomplished musician.” 

Father Gagnieur, when adopted by the Chippewa 
tribe, received the Indian name “Pekinawgay” 
which means in English “The Winner.” For half a 
century he well deserved that name by winning 
countless souls to Christ. 

He is the last scion of that royal line of Jesuit 
missionaries. One, the sainted Jogues, was the first 
to visit his mission in 1641. Another, the illustrious 
Marquette, keeps him company in death, being 
buried in Saint Ignace only a few miles away. As 
if, when the Angel Gabriel summons the dead to 
judgment on the last day, they might arise in the 
midst of their beloved Indians and present them to 
Christ as trophies of His Passion. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. BRIAN MuRPHY, C.P. 


BIAS CRUSADE 


EDITOR: Harboring no pessimism about your fine 
start against bias, I venture to say that your fight 
for fair play in the American press has only made 
a beginning. 

A real test of its progress would seem to be the 
findings along two lines. First, how many of your 
readers have actually written to the papers and 
magazines manifestly showing the detestable bias 
to voice their objections and to say that they are 
dropping subscription or purchase? Secondly, your 
work will have borne fruit when and if the schools 
—the Catholic high schools and colleges—have 
themselves started a bias contest through their 
English classes. After all, how much do all these 
school papers and magazines really accomplish if 
they fail to train young writers and apologists for 
Catholic life, culture and fair play? 

Why not a Phi Beta something among Catholic 
reporters and publicists scrutinizing and correcting 
press errors and prejudices? Or are we really Cath- 
olic minded, loyal and united in these things? 

New York, N. Y. G. A. ZEMA, S.J. 


BARCELONA 


EDITOR: I saw a man from the Geneva Red Cross 
today and am simply horrified at what he told me 
of the conditions in the prisons and on the prison- 
hulks of Barcelona. There are armed Anarchists 
put into the prisons to be ready to massacre the 
other prisoners when Franco attacks Barcelona. 
The French naval officers just returned from Bar- 
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celona and Valencia are very worried, especially 
about the hulks and the conditions on board. They 
lie under the fire of the fort and will be sunk most 
probably. These are hostages! The faces at the 
port-holes look famished and wring the hearts of 
the French officers when they pass them by and 
are unable to free them. It is all diabolical and 
barbarous. 

They are receiving fresh supplies of airplanes 
and pilots from Russia, too, these last few days. 
All passing through Marseilles and over the fron- 
tier. Cutting down the trees in Catalonia along the 
roads to enable the lorries with their huge cases 
of avions on board to pass along, is the latest news 
from Catalonia; and also, the failure to raise more 
than 15,000 men for the 100,000 asked for as volun- 
teers to save Catalonia! Only one man volunteered 
from the 3,000 employed at Cartagena arsenal. If 
it were not for that large army of the International 
Brigade, the whole war would be over now. 

Paris, France L. M. S. 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR: Since Mount St. Mary’s College on June 
15, 1938, will confer the LL.D. degree, honoris 
causa, upon the Hon. John Patrick Higgins, Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, it is my duty to point out the in- 
accuracy of a recent statement which appeared in 
AMERICA (May 7) under the signature of Michael 
Kenny, S.J. 
The paragraph to which I refer reads as follows: 
We did not speak out as citizens three years ago, 
and the Knights of Columbus put defense of Chris- 
tian rights against Communism on our Mexican 
border first on their program of Catholic Action. 

They did rouse country and Congress to such extent 

that a majority of Congressmen petitioned the Presi- 

dent to release the Borah Resolution demanding 

American justice towards Mexico, and to use the 

Government service and influence to that end. 

The petition which 251 members of the United 
States Congress signed under the leadership of Mr. 
Higgins called for an inquiry into “the religious 
status of American citizens resident in Mexico.” 
This petition originated with Congressman Higgins 
and his committee, which embraced Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic members of the House. It did 
not “petition the President to release the Borah 
Resolution,” although the accompanying statement 
which Mr. Higgins read in the presence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the White House intimated that 
“the Administration gave orders that there would 
be no hearings either on the Borah resolution or on 
any other of the Mexican resolutions.” 

These are easily verifiable facts. The text of the 
petition to which Father Kenny refers may be 
found in the Congressional Record, July 17, 1937. 
And the text of President’s Roosevelt’s reply, in 
the President’s handwriting, may be found in the 
documents preserved in the Archives of George- 
town University. 

Emmitsburg, Md. JOHN L. SHERIDAN 

President, Mount St. Mary’s College 
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THE LECTURE TOUR, 


SOME PLATFORM EXPERIENCES 


THEODORE MAYNARD 








MY lecture tour of 1920-21 began auspiciously with 
a glorious row of the sort I most enjoy. 

This took place at the Poetry Society when I was 
invited to speak and to read some of my poems. 
My remarks, which were of a somewhat rambling 
sort (as this was not a formal lecture), contained 
an expression of my disapprobation of free verse 
(then in its vogue) which I illustrated by recounting 
part of a conversation I had had with a Greenwich 
Village bookseller. And I prefaced the recital of my 
poems by saying, perhaps indiscreetly, that I was 
doing this not because I thought the poems wonder- 
ful but because I had been asked to read them. It 
gave a member of the audience the opening he was 
looking for. 

The man in question was the well known poet 
Clement Wood. I do not think he had any serious 
quarrel with my views on free verse, for he cer- 
tainly never wrote in that mode himself, but he 
dearly loved a battle, and when the discussion 
period came he rose to his feet. Perceiving his 
forensic opportunity (though still hardly more than 
thirty he had once been a judge in the South) he 
began fire with: “I agree with Mr. Maynard—in his 
estimate of his own work.” Then he proceeded to 
denounce the British for sending a young and com- 
partively unknown poet to the United States instead 
of someone like Thomas Hardy. He attempted to 
give me a knock-out blow by concluding: “Mr. May- 
nard told us about a conversation in a certain book- 
shop. But he did not relate the sequel; I understand 
he was thrown out of that bookshop.” He then sat 
down in triumph. 

It was all very amusing that anyone should sup- 
pose that an English lecturer was “‘sent’’ across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Wood must have had in his mind a 
strange picture of the British Cabinet solemnly de- 
bating this momentous question, and of the Prime 
Minister gravely settling it with: “No, I don’t think 
it’s feasible to let Hardy go. He’s getting old. Be- 
sides, why should we waste him on the Americans? 
Young Maynard is quite good enough for them.” 
What was still more amusing to me was to see the 
Greenwich Village bookseller (let us call him 
Schwartz, as he is now serving a prison sentence for 


distributing pornographic literature) sitting by 
Clement Wood's side. 

I made what I thought was a suitable reply to 
Wood and later in the evening, when I got into con- 
versation with him, found him to be not nearly so 
terrible a person as he tried to appear. At any rate, 
his wrath was now directed against Schwartz who, 
as I told Wood, had grown so hysterical with rage 
at my arguments in his bookshop that he had locked 
himself in an inner room and would not come out. 
The Poetry Society meeting, therefore, closed 
dramatically with Wood threatening to throw 
Schwartz out. 

As the women’s club audience has been treated 
of sufficiently often—sometimes with uncalled-for 
derision—I had better confine myself to my ex- 
periences at convent schools and colleges. From all 
of these—and there are few of the more important 
Catholic institutions in the country that I did not 
visit—I received really extraordinary kindness, 
which on several occasions was carried to such 
lengths that I was actually given a fee larger than 
the one I had asked for. And whatever my audience 
may have learned from me, which I fear was not 
always very much, I certainly learned a good deal 
from them. 

Perhaps the most important of these things was 
adaptability. After lecturing one day before col- 
lege girls in a large auditorium I had, as likely as 
not, to lecture the following day on the same sub- 
ject before a small school where the pupils ranged 
in age from ten to fifteen. At a moment’s notice 
therefore the whole manner of treatment had to be 
changed. Luckily I have never used a very formal 
plan. There was no definitely set mold, nothing 
that could not be discarded if necessary. Even so, 
the amount of elasticity called for was at times a 
little difficult to produce. 

One circumstance that helped me was that I 
always get on extremely well with nuns. It is one 
of the family legends that if there is a convent 
within five miles I want to call on the Reverend 
Mother, and although this is a slight exaggera- 
tion, it is no doubt true enough that I can make 
myself terribly at ease in Zion. A friend who went 
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with me to a few convents, was appalled and 
amused by my lack of awe in the presence of nuns. 
One of her stories is that once when I had some 
little trouble in doing up the studs in my dress 
shirt and knotting my tie I summoned the Rev- 
erend Mother to do it for me. Having been brought 
up in a severely decorous Anglican convent, my 
friend simply could not understand my Catholic 
freedom. 

One girls’ school expected, I discovered upon my 
arrival, that after my Saturday evening lecture I 
was to stay on to preach at the Sunday morning 
service in the school chapel. (It need hardly be 
said that this was not a convent school.) As a lec- 
turer has to be prepared for any emergency, I rose 
to the occasion and found something to say not 
altogether inappropriate for Sunday morning. 
Padraic Colum, who had been there before me, 
should have warned me about this. He explained 
afterwards that he repeated the sermon he had 
heard at Mass an hour or so before in the village. 

Most lecturers say they prefer any chairman to 
none, and I certainly prefer a good chairman to 
none. But good chairmen seem to be very rare 
birds. The majority of them either want to make 
long orations of their own, or else have not the 
faintest idea what to say. 

Upon the whole I have usually found it safer to 
go on the platform without any introduction, even 
when this made it necessary to announce my own 
subject and perhaps leave my audience uncertain 
as to my identity. For the chairman was quite cap- 
able of giving my name as Theodore P. or Theodore 
G. Maynard, though I have so far escaped being 
called Theodore Q. Maynard. Sometimes I have 
been turned into Thomas Maynard and occasionally 
into Leonard Maynard. Once or twice my surname 
has been Barnard or Mainwaring. Which is some- 
what depressing to one’s amour propre. 

Then, too, there was liable to be insidious error 
about the facts concerning myself. At first when I 
was asked: “Is there anything special you’d like 
me to say about you?” I would modestly murmur: 
“T’d better leave that to you.” But I soon found 
that that was a mistake; the chairman asked the 
question only because he knew nothing about me. 
This being the case, he would tell the audience: 
“Mr. James P.” (with a surreptitious glance at the 
paper in his hand)—‘“ah yes, Maynard, the cele- 
brated economist, is going to favor us with a talk 
tonight on—ah—his speciality. I am sure we shall 
all derive profit from what he is going to say. 
Which reminds me of a story, etc. etc.” As the 
story never by any chance had the remotest bear- 
ing on the point, this kind of introduction hardly 
was of service for my lecture. 

Or it would be: “We are to listen tonight to a 
lecture on the nature of Poetry. That reminds me 
that when I was a college student I once sent a 
poem to the editor of the diocesan paper. He re- 
turned it. [Laughter]. He evidently did not know 
what the nature of poetry was. I wish that that 
editor could be here and find out what the nature 
of poetry really is. I’m not sure that I know. I 
wonder if anybody knows—except of course Mr. 
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Maynard. [Gales of merriment]. But perhaps the 
poems Mr. Maynard has promised to read to us at 
the end of his talk will be a little better than mine.” 

One portly monsignor, who should have an- 
nounced me as about to speak on “The Chester- 
belloc,” looked at the card with which he had been 
provided and rumbled: “The subject this after- 
noon, and it is one in which you will all be in- 
terested is’—here he peered hard at a script he 
could not decipher without his glasses—‘“the sub- 
ject is chest-development.” 

If no priest or a lay member of the faculty was 
present, one of the girls would be commissioned to 
perform the honors. The sweet young thing would 
flash her most fascinating smile at me and say: 
“Tell me something about yourself, won’t you? 
Haven’t you written a book?” Politely I would 
name a few of them, “Drums of Defeat, Carven 
from the Laurel Tree, Our Best Poets.” This would 
be transformed into the information that I was an 
eminent authority on drums and wood-carving, and 
also one of our best poets. After which I would 
have to spend five minutes disentangling myself. 

Though I have dealt here mainly with the lighter 
side of my lecturing experiences, I suppose my lec- 
tures must have been considered acceptable of their 
kind because they brought me an invitation to re- 
main in America as a college professor. In fact, 
two such invitations were made. The first was 
while I was lecturing at Notre Dame summer 
school soon after my arrival. That very fine poet, 
Father Charles O’Donnell, who a few weeks later 
was elected Provincial, took me to the replica of 
Lourdes grotto on the grounds and said: “I am go- 
ing to put up a candle that the Maynard family- 
tree will be transplanted to America.” A day or 
two later he sounded me about the possibility of 
my accepting a position at Notre Dame. The uni- 
versity was then only just beginning its spectacular 
development, and neither I (nor I think Father 
O’Donnell) foresaw the extent of its future growth. 

At that time, too, the idea of becoming a pro- 
fessor was very far from my thoughts and even 
seemed to me slightly comical. My intention was 
to return to England at the end of my tour with 
(I hoped) enough money cleared to last me for a 
year. But as the weeks went by I began to see with 
increasing distinctness that my profits were not 
going to be large. For, though I secured a good 
many engagements, my fees had to be moderate, 
and after my agent’s commission and the expenses 
of traveling and advertising were deducted not 
much more was left than covered the needs of my 
family during the period of the tour itself. So when, 
as an outcome of some lectures I gave at the 
Dominican College of San Rafael, California, I was 
again offered a teaching position, I was glad to 
accept it. The balmy California air seemed para- 
disal after the rigors of the Middle-Western winter, 
which though it had hardly lived up to Cecil Ches- 
terton’s description of it (he had assured me that 
a fur overcoat would be an indispensable part of 
my equipment) was nevertheless sufficiently try- 
ing. In this land of blue skies and palms my family 
could find a home and I a living. 

















BOOKS 


FOREIGN POLICY 
OF PRE-WAR YEARS 


AMERICA Gogs TO War. By Charles Callan Tansill. 

Little, Brown and Co. $5 
FLAG-WAVING and outbursts and patriotic fervor 
might easily have been the keynote of the present vol- 
ume. On the contrary one finds deep and sober scholar- 
ship and a close marshaling of facts which challenge 
rebuttal. Dr. Tansill does much to unravel the knotty 
threads of American foreign policy during the pre-war 
years. The book is a study of America’s balancing act 
on the delicate tight rope of neutrality, and it traces with 
definite precision the intricate pattern of events that 
formed the road to war in April, 1917. A wealth of new 
source materials enables Dr. Tansill to draw the lines 
of the picture more clearly than any of his predecessors. 

The years 1914-17 were full of drama for the Ameri- 
can people, and, despite the quiet, scholarly discussion 
of them by Dr. Tansill, there is a great deal of drama 
in America Goes To War. But now the audience may sit 
in a reflective mood and calmly judge the characters 
as they play out the parts that gave us today’s world. 
Naturally the figure of President Wilson looms large 
across the pages, and whether, in the classical sense, 
his is a comic or a tragic figure, the reader may decide 
for himself. At least he will not find it hard to agree 
with the statement of the author that “as a world fig- 
ure Wilson will loom as a doctrinaire rather than as a 
man of action.” One thing is certain, the President ex- 
periences more sympathetic treatment at the hands of 
Dr. Tansill than do some of his immediate advisers, 
especially Secretary of State Lansing and Colonel House; 
of the latter, in particular, some very uncomplimentary 
adjectives are predicated. At the feet of these two men, 
above all, is laid the chief responsibility for the Presi- 
dent’s final decision to make peace with the sword. 

The main forces that caused America’s swing from 
the state of neutrality to the status of a belligerent are 
keenly analyzed in the chapters on the munitions trade, 
financial loans to the Entente Powers, the Lusitania in- 
cident, this country’s relations with the British Foreign 
Office, Germany’s renewal of submarine warfare, and 
the failure of the President’s plan for peace. The argu- 
ments presented seem to justify the enclosing of the 
word “neutrality” in inverted commas, and they even 
incline one to believe that America, with equal logic, 
might have fought against the Allies instead of with 
them—if it was necessary to fight at all. 

America Goes To War will be highly appreciated by 
students and critics of the period in question. It is pos- 
sible that they will not be in harmony at every point 
with the views of the author, but they cannot fail to 
admire his book for what it is—a solid, clear-cut, ex- 
tremely well-documented history of the turbulent years 
antecedent to our entry into the Great War. 

GERALD F. HEFFERNAN 


VIVID IMPRESSIONS 
THAT LACK FINISH 


Beyonp DarK His. By Jesse Stuart. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. $3.50 
THIS third and latest book, an autobiography, will un- 
doubtedly be hailed as a daring addition to the folk 
lore and saga literature of the United States, as honest, 


hard hitting and vital (whatever that means); and Jesse 
Stuart as an uninhibited hill-billy, a strangely sweet 
voice crying from the wilderness of the southland. As 
a matter of fact, none of these qualities can be cate- 
gorically applied to either Stuart or his book. 

Beyond Dark Hills traces Stuart’s life from his birth 
in the Kentucky hills, through a childhood of working 
on farms, hunting in the woods, and studying in the 
off seasons. At nine he hired out to a farmer for twenty- 
five cents a day; at eighteen, after graduation from high 
school, he ran away with a street carnival, eventually 
found work and disillusionment in a Birmingham steel 
mill, where, between shifts, he read and imitated Carl 
Sandburg. 

He finally decided that the rapturous Sandburg knew 
nothing about steel, that he himself needed more edu- 
cation, and that life away from the hills was not life 
but living death. He worked his way through Lincoln 
Memorial College in Tennessee and returned home to 
Kentucky. The wanderlust and a hunger for education 
led him to Vanderbilt University. Here, though he failed 
to obtain his degree, he did write a startling 322-page 
term paper called Beyond Dark Hills, undoubtedly the 
first draft of the present volume. Discouraged he hurried 
back to his Kentucky hills, his farm, and his sonnets 
dashed off between turns with the plow. 

Out of this welter of 399 pages arise two definite facts. 
In itself the book is not literature. It is a succession of 
vivid sense impressions, crude, unfinished, packed with 
repetition, and lacking entirely the finish and sequence 
that only painstaking labor and chiseled thought can 
give an autobiography. It is a W. P. A. mural daubed 
with rich colors, beautiful in themselves, but, when 
blended together, meaningless and bewildering. 

Nevertheless, Beyond Dark Hills shows that Jesse 
Stuart has definite possibilities. There are passages here 
of indescribable beauty that only one with the soul of a 
poet could write. Whether he is to remain mute and 
inglorious depends upon whether he keeps on developing 
his technique as he has in the past, or whether he is 
stunted by the fawning adulation of critics. 

Pau L. O’CoNNoR 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS 
IN EDUCATIONAL CULTURE 


THE Society OF THE SACRED HEART IN NortTH AMERICA. 
By Louise Callan, A.M., Ph.D., R.S.C.J. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $5 
THAT there is a growing and practical interest in the 
collection and preservation of our Catholic historical 
records is one of the very promising trends of the times. 
Mother Callan’s interesting and detailed chronicle of 
what the Religious of the Sacred Heart have accom- 
plished in the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico, 
since the first little band of five members of the Society 
crossed the Atlantic from France in 18:8, is one of the 
most important. They were fired by an ambition, more 
zealous than practical, to convert and civilize savage 
Indians. The privations and discomforts these dainty, 
cultured women had to endure during the eleven weeks 
of the sailing vessel’s voyage that landed them at New 
Orleans can hardly be realized in these days. Then it 
took them forty more days to go up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis, where they expected to begin their foundation. 
Bishop Du Borg, however, located them, much to their 
consternation, at the rural village of St. Charles in a 
log house that was the first Sacred Heart convent in 
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America. Here their school opened with twelve pupils. 
The contrast between this and the Society’s latest ac- 
cession, the beautiful Academy at Ninety-first Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, the perfection of modern 
scholastic institutional progress, spells the synthetic 
story of the century’s growth and development. 

It is of curious interest to note that there were some 
conservative members of the Society’s executive who 
did not look on the American accession with special 
favor. They did not consider that the democratic at- 
mosphere here would promote application for admis- 
sion to the Society; or if there were such, the independent 
character and training of these subjects would not make 
them persevering, submissive, obedient observers of the 
Rule. Saint Madeleine Sophie, the Foundress, however 
had no such apprehensions. With broader vision she de- 
clared her conviction that the American character is 
reason personified, and she gave every encouragement 
to the new foundation and spread of the Society across 
the Atlantic. 

The too progressive spirit of the schools in America 
was another objection from the doubting adherents of 
the old French ideals that have give. the unmistakable 
character and poise to Sacred Heart graduates the world 
over since the Society’s system of education was evolved. 
But it was equal to the test when the demands of 
modern educational methods and objectives had to be 
met. As Mother Callan puts it, there was “a reorganiza- 
tion of the former educational program which, while 
making concessions in accidentals, only stressed more 
clearly the Catholic cultural aim which the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart have ever striven to attain.” They 
believe that in Christian education essentials do not 
change, and through 137 years the Society has made 
that principle the standard of which they molded the 
hearts, minds and wills of their pupils. 

THomas F. MEEHAN 


IF TREASURES 
COULD ONLY SPEAK 


SECRETS OF AN ArT DEALER. By James Henry Duveen. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
PRICELESS tapestries, Dresden porcelains and a rare 
snuff box of rose agate, rather than persons, are the 
central characters in the entertaining group of short 
stories as told by J. H. Duveen, scion of a noted family 
of collectors of art treasures, internationally famous for 
three or four generations. 

Each chapter is a separate story with some especially 
unique objet d’art, which in its day has been the center 
of intrigue involving personages of royalty or wealth. 
Sometimes Monsieur Duveen uses the true names of 
great ones in the transaction, such as J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan the elder, and Arabella Huntington, the wife of 
Collis P. Huntington and later of his nephew Henry 
E., but for the most part he disguises the royal names. 
This is especially so in the incidents since the World 
War, lest they prove diplomatically embarrassing at the 
present time in Europe. 

In one chapter on the Jabach vases, the story is told 
as it was recounted to him by his grandfather, of their 
“great forbear and collector” Everard Jabach during 
the reign of Louis XIV. He continually mentions uncles 
and cousins, all vitally interested in antiques. 

There seems to be a rather surprising emphasis on 
the money value, but to the cognoscenti, doubtless that 
element is of prime importance. Jacques Duveen, how- 
ever, has an innate sense of the true values and expert 
knowledge with training and inheritance, and a special 
predilection for fine Chinese vases of ancient dynasties. 

This is a captivating book to pick up at random or 
to read straight through at a sitting for tales of mystery 
and romance interspersed with history. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS. By Archbishop Amleto Gio- 

vanni Cicognani. Benziger Brothers. $2.50 
THESE discourses range in time from 1933 to 1937. From 
the first sermon delivered by Archbishop Cicognani as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States at the American 
Church of Saint Susanna in Reme to an address at 
Richmond, Virginia, they lose none of the charm and 
warmth of the spoken word. Timely and scholarly, they 
embrace a knowledge and understanding of problems 
which confront the Church in the United States that is 
stimulating and satisfying. Each discourse is handled 
in a clear manner, with Scriptural references, apt il- 
lustrations and a harmonious blend of sincerity and 
priestly unction. Highlights of the lengthy addresses are 
conveniently emphasized in bolder type that can be taken 
in at a glance. A rich mine for the clergy and laity 
alike, they will be welcomed by all as indispensable and 
highly serviceable. FRANCIS J. GRIFFIN 


IN 1937. By Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo Wilson. Henry 

Holt and Co. $2.50 
HERE in some 500 pages the authors of In 1936 have 
succeeded in their attempt “to have the fragments of 
world activity in 1937 knit into an organic pattern.” The 
book is divided into three main sections. The first deals 
with the national scene, the second with the world 
abroad and the third with literature and the arts. The 
careful analysis of the court battle and the sit-down 
strike presents Time’s questionnaire-makers at their 
best. Under their deft pen one can watch the gradual 
rift in the Democratic party, the decline of Administra- 
tion popularity, the fever chart of the sit-down strike 
and the dignified deflation of the Administration’s sails 
when the “Nine Old Men” found “discretion to be the 
better part of valor.” A few well-chosen cartoons and 
pictures of the men of the hour pleasantly break the 
monotony of the printed page. 

The style is the racy journalese so dear to the youthful 
heart of Time, slightly emasculated by the curtailing of 
Time’s cynicism. In brief the book is commendable for 
a direct and readable narration with little pretense of 
profound study. Occasionally however the pen slips into 
facile generalizations which because of this very renun- 


ciation of profundity are apt for misunderstanding. 
Porter J. WHITE 


YouTH IN THE Torts. By Leonard V. Harrison and 

Pryor McNeill Grant. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
THE purpose oi this book, according to the authors, is 
to propose better methods for the cure of crime by the 
correction of youthful offenders at the beginning of 
their careers of crime. The authors seem not to be- 
lieve in the need of reparation through punishment, 
especially for youthful offenders. We cannot share this 
view, though all mitigating circumstances should be 
considered in the passing of sentence. 

Confining themselves merely to conditions in the 
prisons and reformatories of New York City, the authors 
reveal a picture that is extremely sad. They especially 
decry the long periods of detention that precede sentence 
or acquittal, the unyielding mechanical arrangements 
of the law and the evil effects of herding all types of 
youth, recidivists as well as first offenders, in one and 
the same reformatory or prison. Here are great prob- 
lems. But even the remedies suggested by the authors 
present difficulties. Yet it is worth while to let the facts 
be known and to suggest and clamor for solution. The 
need of guides and professional counsellors for these 
incarcerated youths is strongly urged. 

A still greater need, namely, that of having more 
priests interest themselves in the reclamation of delin- 
quent youth, challenges the Church today. If we fail, 
false guides, imbued with Freudian principles, will widen 
the break between these youths and religion. H. J. BIHLER 














ART 


CHARACTERIZING a whole nation—saying that the 
French are flighty or the British bilious or the Germans 
grim—is always a dangerous sport and an easy way 
of distorting truth. Particularly is this misleading in art 
criticism, since one is so likely to take as typical those 
painters—or writers or musicians—who fit in with some 
preconceived general idea. Thus to say that Boucher or 
Fragonard or the Vanloos are typical of the French 
spirit in art is to do an injustice both to them and to 
the French spirit. What is really meant is to say that 
the French excel at producing the kind of charm of 
which such a man’s work is typical. Indeed, almost every 
people seems to have a department of art in which it 
excels, but which must not be considered as typical of 
the spirit of that people as a whole. 

If I were asked to name the peculiar genius of Ger- 
mans in this respect, I should say that it lay in the 
morbid and slightly decadent fantastic vein of Bosch 
and Breughel, of the moral children’s stories of elon- 
gated noses and finger-nails, the cartoons in Fliegende 
Blaetter and Simplicissimus before Hitler. There is some 
strange element in the German mind which takes kind- 
ly to hideous distortion for its own sake, a distortion and 
bitterness for which the taste must be cultivated. 

Surrealism, that unhappy art of painting with infinite 
realism in detail objects and persons which have no 
reality in total, must obviously appeal to this trait of 
the German character; it was not by chance that the 
Modern Museum found most of its ancient parallels to 
the modern art of the fantastic to be German, in its 
large exhibition of surrealism, dada, et al., inaugurated 
in Newy York last winter and since then traveling about 
the country. And the surrealists themselves have nearly 
aiways injected some social commentary into their work. 
Dali with his warped watches seems constantly to have 
had Hamlet in mind—“The time is out of joint...” 
Peter Blume’s opus, discussed some months ago in this 
column, certainly reflected a socially critical point of 
view on the part of the artist. But it has remained for 
a German Catholic exile to be one of the first to com- 
bine specific political and intellectual criticism with the 
surrealist approach. 

In a large folio volume containing seventeen etchings 
and entitled Ecraser L’Infame, Rudolf von Ripper has 
given us a frighteningly bitter attack on Nazism and 
on all modern unchristian ideologies, even on some which 
Nazism itself hates. Von Ripper’s collection of prints is 
terribly strong meat; most Americans would be inclined 
to think it almost diseased in its intensity; and yet it 
really represents a reappearance in surrealist form of 
that German fantastic and macabre spirit which can 
be traced back into the Middle Ages. Here are skeletons 
with false faces, half-naked hags on flea-hunts, corpses 
in obscene attitudes encased in caskets of ice, man quite 
literally fastened to the machine, all the horror which 
comes from showing a being of flesh and blood acting 
in a purely mechanical manner—the amputated frog’s 
leg jerking from an electrical stimulus, the long dead 
and cut-up eel wriggling in the hot skillet. 

It is needless to remark on von Ripper’s skill in crafts- 
manship, his loving care in depicting each new horror; 
quite apart from the obvious esthetic pleasure he gets 
from laboring our revulsions, it is a question whether 
our insensibility to injustice, our almost universal in- 
tellectual escapism not only from this lubric and adulter- 
ate, but also from this bloody and heartless and inhuman 
age can be jolted by any less vivid and drastic means. 
Perhaps it is only by seeing, through an artist’s eyes, 
how terrible a spectacle is a dehumanized humanity that 
we can realize, with sufficient force to produce action, 
the necessity for restoring to the race its lost humanity, 
for restoring all things in Christ. Harry Lorin BINSSsE 


THEATRE 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL. Every Spring, about the time 
we are telling one another the theatrical season is over, 
something thoroughly good comes along and revives it. 
This year it is Dwight Deere Wiman’s production of a 
musical comedy called I] Married An Angel, and it did 
not come a minute too soon. We have been subjected 
to some appalling recent experiments. Now, all those 
are forgiven. The new revue is a true Spring offering, 
lovely to look at, charming to listen to, and offering 
some of the most eye-filling stage effects we have en- 
joyed for years. 

It even has novelty in its plot, and the fact that its 
setting is Budapest does not take it far enough from 
Broadway to disturb us. Besides, those two favorite 
Broadway minstrels, Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers, 
supply all the lyrics and music. Add to them Dennis 
King, singing and acting his best, Vera Zorina, setting 
a new high in dancing, Vivienne Segal and Audrey Chris- 
tie and Walter Slezak lightly thrown in to make us 
laugh, and we are a happy audience. There were times 
when I almost expected the theatre-goers around me to 
rise and take part in the singing and dancing on the 
stage. As for the press reviewers, not since the opening 
of I’d Rather Be Right have they joined in such a har- 
monious and wholehearted anthem of praise. 

The plot is intriguing. One Count Willy, of Budapest, 
an engaging young man who owns a bank, is worried 
by the efforts of his friends to find a wife for him. He 
announces that he will marry only an angel, and forth- 
with the angel is furnished. Through wide windows 
we see her journey down to him, as he sits alone in 
his study. She comes floating through the air, veiled at 
times by pink clouds and blue transparencies, until at 
last she stands beside him, complete with wings and 
white draperies. After that it is for Count Willy to marry 
her, which he does at once, and to adapt himself to the 
presence of an angel on his hearthstone, which is much 
more difficult. The angel’s wings soon disappear under 
the strain of matrimony, so that complication is dis- 
posed of. But angels are truthful and this one goes about 
telling the truth on every occasion. Those of us who 
have tried that experiment know how the habit com- 
plicates social intercourse. The angel (Miss Zorina) has 
hardly a friend left, and she ends by almost wrecking 
her husband’s bank and his career. Willy’s devotion 
begins to crumble under the stress of all this, so the 
only woman friend he has left gives the angel some 
worldly advice. 

It is not necessary to hurl the whole truth at shrink- 
ing worldlings, who are so unused to it, she explains. 
One can be silent, or one can say pleasant things. In- 
stead of playing celestial harmonies on her harp all the 
time the angel should give her hearers an occasional 
bit of innocent jazz. The angel is quick to learn, and 
the celestial strains finally give place to domestic har- 
mony. 

Once, half a dozen angel friends come down for a 
visit to their former associate. Only she and the audience 
see them. They are distressed by her loss of her wings. 
One of them is enchanted by Gabriel, who is so uplifted 
by her admiration that he absent-mindedly blows his 
trumpet. It is all light and gay and pleasing—with an 
undercurrent of the philosophy in Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, that the world is not yet ready for saints or 
angels. 

Along the way we hear the Broadway melodies which 
will soon be played and sung in most American homes— 
At the Roxy Music Hall, A Twinkle in Your Eyes, I 
Married An Angel, and others. Jo Mielziner made the 
sets, a little better than anyone else could have done 
them, and the choreography and costumes both charm 
and dazzle the eye. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


YELLOW JACK. In the full flush of the Ibsenist inva- 
sion of England, before the turn of the century, Beer- 
bohm Tree considered a certain clinical play of the 
Norwegians and dolefully anticipated an epoch of pro- 
toplasm heroines and a villain who would be a bacillus. 
But it is hardly necessary to view with alarm the fact 
that Paul de Kruif’s favorite men-against-the-microbes 
theme has reached the screen in an excellent picturiza- 
tion of his and Sidney Howard’s play. The fine frenzy 
of humanitarianism which marks all of Mr. de Kruif’s 
pleas for progressive medicine illumines the production 
and renders it not only impressive history but gripping 
romance as well. The romance, let it be known, is not 
concerned with the usual trivialities. The plot unwinds 
in Cuba, after the Spanish-American War, where Major 
Walter Reed and a military commission are waging a 
desperate fight upon the deadly yellow fever. Driven 
to daring expedients by the urgency and scope of their 
aim, the doctors expose four volunteer soldiers to the 
scourge and vindicate a long-ignored indictment of the 
tropical mosquito as the germ-carrier. George B. Seitz 
has set the piece at a high pitch of intensity and has 
given the film a surging interest. Robert Montgomery 
achieves a splendid portrait of the idealistic O’Hara, 
whose Irish charm is brought out by his added romance 
with a nurse but whose motives are by the same stroke 
somewhat watered down. Lewis Stone is a dominating 
Reed and Henry Hull, Andy Devine, Virginia Bruce and 
Charles Coburn are equally convincing. This is a differ- 
ent motion picture and goes highly recommended. (MGM) 


LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS. Hagiography is a new 
field for the films whose interest seems, quite general- 
ly, to lie at the opposite extreme of secular biography. 
Hollywood continues to prefer historical sinners to saints 
and it is scarcely to be expected that this reverent little 
importation from France will stimulate a cycle at home. 
But the production, lacking the mechanical polish of 
pictures empty of ideals, commands an individual audi- 
ence for its authenticity of fact and spirit and its in- 
gratiating directness. There is no need to warn against 
pietism and there is an excellent chance that the ex- 
ample of Saint Thérése, thus visually presented, will 
take on added significance among her petitioners. Based 
on her autobiography, The Story of a Soul, the action 
carries Thérése through childhood, into the convent of 
the Carmelites at the age of fifteen and ends on the 
wonderfully impressive note of glorious fulfilment at- 
taching to her death in 1897. Twenty-eight years after, 
Pope Pius XI approved her canonization. In the exact- 
ing title role, Simone Bourday plays with simplicity and 
reflects a tender spirituality. The film will appeal to 
Catholic audiences. (Sunray Films) 


COCOANUT GROVE. This is the lightweight tale of an 
orchestra leader’s bid for fame and it moves almost as 
slowly as the mills of the gods are supposed to grind. 
Crossing the country in a trailer, our hero finally reaches 
that oasis of fame known as the Cocoanut Grove and 
outwits an enemy swingster. Fred McMurray and Har- 
riet Hilliard manage the romance while Ben Blue and 
the Yacht Club Boys supply a good brand of fun for 
average family amusement. (Paramount) 


EXTORTION. This is surely topical entertainment, but 
not much else, since it is a mystery melodrama involv- 
ing the murder of a college proctor. What with final 
examinations here, and Commencement in the air, one 
hopes it will not be too suggestive. Scott Colton and 
Mary Russell, of the younger acting set, never quite 
untangle the plot and the piece falls with a perceptible 
thud. (Columbia) THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


ENCOURAGING signs appeared on the economic hori- 
zon. .. . A Western man announced he had discovered 
the solution for the depression. He is riding on a bicycle 
to Washington to acquaint the President with the plan. 
Before mounting the bicycle, he declared: “I’m keeping 
this idea to myself because I want to keep the Presi- 
dent guessing.” The new solution was said to require 
no taxes. ... A totally different approach to depression- 
lifting popped in Massachusetts. A professor there dis- 
covered the last two depressions occurred when the sun 
slowed down in its activity, attributed the depression 
to the sun. If this theory should be proven true, a little 
more sunshine should do away with the WPA. Future 
generations may scatter depressions with violet ray 
lamps. . . . The possible effect of the moon on bank fail- 
ures was considered. . . . Research in various parts of 
New England proved that depressions cause a sharp 
increase in the number of stomach ulcers and foot 
bunions. . . . New social customs were introduced... . 
Patients from several hospitals were taken to theatres 
in ambulances. After the show, the ambulances and the 
patients sirened back to the hospitals. . . . Something 
entirely novel—the pupilless teacher—appeared to be 
coming in. In upper New York, a teacher rings the 
school bell every morning, then sits down and knits in 
an empty classroom. Her former scholars moved away 
en masse to another county. Instances of pupilless teach- 
ers were reported from the Scandinavian countries also. 
Well-informed realists declared that as the birth rate 
continues nose-diving, the pupilless teacher will become 
more and more common. The day will at length arrive 
when pupils will disappear altogether; there will be 
nobody in the schools except teachers. This situation 
was regarded by the above-mentioned realists as bad 
for education. . . . Dyed dogs appeared in London. The 
canines are shaded to harmonize with their owners’ 
clothes. . . . Dyeing cats was under consideration. .. . 
Accidents were reported. In Detroit a Mae West film 
ignited and burned, causing panic among the specta- 
eer 


In the Far West a concentration camp for needy bachel- 
ors was being constructed. Another camp for poor wid- 
owers was being planned. Grass widowers will not be 
admitted, authorities revealed. The number of needy 
bachelors and widowers with no one to support them 
was growing, statisticians confessed. . . . The difficul- 
ties facing autoists were graphically revealed. An auto- 
ist was driving a car he had just purchased for thirty- 
four dollars. A policeman, stopping him, discovered he 
had no license plates and also no driver’s license. De- 
spite his explanatilon that he had no money for these 
things, the officer brought him to the judge. He was 
fined thirty dollars on a thirty-four dollar car, had to 
sell the car to pay the fine. . . . In Pennsylvania a de- 
tective parked his automobile on a street, commenced 
shadowing a suspect on foot. The suspect escaped. The 
detective was arrested for illegal parking and fined ten 
dollars. . . . Tales of heroism illuminated the news... . 
In Paris, a Viscountess risked her life to rescue her dog. 
Several men who objected to dogs walking around with- 
out leashes threw Ramby (name of the dog) into a 
nearby lake. The noblewoman, though still weakened 
from a recent illness, dived into the cold waters, saved 
Ramby. Crowds lined the lake, cheered the daring 
rescue. . . . The end of an ancient tradition came in 
Turkey. Istanbul authorities issued a decree forbidding 
the brushing of customers’ coats and fezzes in barber 
shops. Shaving and haircutting will still be tolerated. 
Abolition of shaving and haircutting in barber shops 
was very strenuously opposed by Turkish barbers. 
THE PARADER 








